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Four Stepchildren of Defense 
: The Negro by Beulah Amidon 


Reserve this date 


if you are going to Atlantic City 
for the National Conference of Social Work 


THE STAFF OF SURVEY ASSOCIATES 


invite you to join them 


Wednesday afternoon, June 4, at 3:30 


in the Renaissance Room of The Ambassador 


VERA MICHELES 


to hear 


DEAN 


The prophet’s mantle of the research director of the Foreign Policy Association was 
an outstanding feature of last year’s Conference at Grand Rapids. Everyone there will 
recall her luminous address on the forces which threaten democracy and the human 
values for which it stands. At Atlantic City you will have the chance to hear her bring 
us abreast of the last twelve months in their implications for the American future. 


A word 
from you 
can 


work wonders! 


In your work among families of 
low income, you’ve all too often 
witnessed the human distress 
caused by deficient diets. 

Such families frequently 
tend toward diets that include 
an overbalance of fats, starches 
and carbohydrates—with a 
corresponding deficiency of 
fruits and vegetables that pro- 
vide an adequate, constant 
supply of vitamins. 

You can help these people 
in two ways. 

(1) Explain, simply, the need 
for ‘‘protective”’ foods. 

(2) Point out the value and 
economy of grapefruit in pro- 
viding a daily supply of vitamins. 

Grapefruit, as you know, is 


Lakeland, Florida 


a splendid source of Vitamins 
C, B,, and G. Also, minerals 
and fruit sugars. 

And of all the foods you can 
enjoy every day, canned grape- 
fruit juice is actually the 
cheapest natural food source 
of Vitamin C. 

The cost of this all-impor- 
tant vitamin—as supplied by 
Florida canned grapefruit juice 
—averages only 1.6¢ per 50 
milligrams—even Jess than 
synthetic tablets! 

The Florida Citrus Commis- 
sion publishes this information 
as a social service, in the hope 
you will pass it on to low- 
income families that subsist on 
vitamin-deficient diets. 
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WILL THE DEFENSE 
RITED AIRLINES, wostons Sree 5, el cmip.Ne, 3: || ROCRAM END UNEMPLOYMENT? 


r routes of Pan American, Royal Dutch and the survey flights of Ameri | Lyle M. Spencer, Director of Science Research Associates, 
ol “poser tage ala Fate eee acetals. the aioet a clearing house for occupational information, has just com- 
mored watch is Longines. pleted a survey of the relationship between new jobs and 
unemployment; the probable labor reserve in the country; 
the regional distribution of the labor force; and the problems 
of bringing together men and jobs. Here is his summary 


of that timely study. 


THE WORLD'S MOST HONORED WATCH | GO TO THE LEGISLATURE 


Richard L. Neuberger, journalist, whose recent article on 


Longines Aviation Watches -were proven in 


the service of the great pioneer flyers — the new frontier in the West appeared in Readers Digest 
Chamberlain, Balchen, Post, Lindbergh, Byrd, | as well as SURVEY GRAPHIC, now sits in Oregon’s House 
wines Sot grei aha e  e _ of Representatives. As a member of that august body he 
the science of airplane navigation was built “s “taki oat se : d »” ” He 
LE eS ee is “taking a practical course in American democracy”. 

The research and technical facilities neces- describes his experiences, intimately and engagingly, in an 
sary for the construction of super-accurate | article that is profitable reading for constituents and poli- 
ri 1 aml et ap rae et | ticians in every range of self-government. 


tific use have contributed to the greater ac- / 
curacy and dependability of all Longines 
Watches. Thirty-eight world’s fairs have 


given Longines Watches highest honors. | PEACE AND POWER 


| Longines Jewelers pom show the 75th) Sn “| Raymond Gram Swing, Mutual’s ace news commentator and 
niversary Longines Watches, representing 3 : & : - hie’ 
aa loenk ckikcedentedacion priced Ssoni special editor of the first number in Survey Graphic’s smash 
$40: also Wittnauer Watches from $24.75, hit Calling America Series, challenges Americans to face 
products of—. their responsibilities—now. 


Longines-Wittnauer Watch Co., Inc. 


ideale cee ban 7 THE INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY 


LONGINES President Roosevelt has proposed to Congress that funds 

fos Whe fpuniversarny W Sth be appropriated to aid the completion of the highway be- 

tween Mexico and the Panama Canal because it is essential 

PAR AVION SERIES, EACH WATCH $47.50 E to our defense program. Barbara Trigg Brown, whose 

ees husband was a pioneering engineer on this highway, dis- 

cusses some of the human and technical problems that face’ 
the road builders in this area. 
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Doing hi 
best with 


‘ | 
tough jo The hardest job of the Bell System is to give you __ 


more and better telephone service and yet keep rates 
low. It isn’t easy to keep those two things in balance. 
Increasing costs and taxes make it difficult. 7 
But there is no end to trying. There is never any 
letting up in the search for a better, moreeconomical _ 
way. All along the line, the Bell System believes in 


economy in business housekeeping. That is part of 
its obligation to the public. ; 


es ee 


| . BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Listen to “The Telephone Hour” every Monday, 


(N. B. C. Red Network, 8 P. M., Eastern Daylight Saving T: 
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The Gist of It 


OUR ARTICLES, THIS MONTH, EXAMINE THE 
roblems of special groups that might be 
escribed as Stepchildren of Defense: The 
rst and most urgent problem is that of the 
Jegro American. The findings of Beulah 
midon, associate editor (page 321), docu- 
lent a situation that demands immediate 
ction. 


{icHAEL M. Davis, CHAIRMAN OF THE Com- 
uittee on Research in Medical Economics, 
nd editor of Medical Care, discusses the 
roblem of the young men rejected, for 


hysical reasons, by the Selective Service. 
Page 327) 


USTIN H. MacCormick, DIRECTOR OF THE 
sborne Society, former commissioner of 
orrection in New York, and one of the 
ountry’s foremost authorities on penology, 
escribes the way in which prisoners, and 
sleased prisoners, can be harnessed to the 
ational defense effort. (Page 328) 


ICTOR WEYBRIGHT, MANAGING EDITOR, DE- 
ribes the Conscientious Objector program. 


Page 332) 


{arcaRET A. THOMAS, AN ENGLISH sOcIAL 
yorker recently arrived in this country, was 
M active participant in wartime welfare 
rograms. (Page 335.) 


KE JOHN PALMER GAVIT, FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
ditor of Survey Graphic, who is now on 
save of absence, Vera Micheles Dean is ex- 
‘aordinarily sensitive to the social and eco- 
omic bearings of world politics, and to 
he human values involved. (Page 340) We 
re happy to announce that Mrs. Dean will 
e the speaker at a Survey Associates meet- 
ig on the afternoon of June 4 at Atlantic 
ity. Readers and other friends at the Na- 
ional Conference of Social Work are in- 
ited. 


OTHER PEopLe’s Bupcets” (PAGE 347) REP- 
ssents a brace of articles on money trou- 
les. Rose, Weston Bull, of the Boston 
‘ouncil of Social Agencies, tells how mar- 
inal taxpayers can be kept from slipping. 
eatrice Schapper, of the staff of Tide mag- 
zine, tells how budget advisers keep fam- 
ies solvent. 


\, Communication 


‘o THE Epiror: Miss BEULAH AMIDON, IN 
er article on “Strikes and Defense” in the 
fay 1941 issue of Survey Graphic, included 
1e “Office Workers” in a CIO “red list” 
nd thereby repeated a typical Dies Com- 
littee fabrication against our organization. 
We are much too busy overcoming em- 
loyer resistance to collective bargaining and 
1e many current attacks being leveled 
gainst the living standards of office and 
rofessional workers to be concerned by 
ich gratuitous and unsupported slanders. 
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Our union hews to no one’s political line. 
Communism is no issue in our union and 
we do not intend to permit its introduction 
by the Dies Committee, Miss Amidon, or 
anyone else. 

The United Office and Professional Work- 
ers of America provides adequate forums 
for debate on policy, regular elections and 
conventions, and full supervision over the 
acts of all of its officers national and local. 

Your readers, many of whom are office 
and professional workers holding member- 
ship in our social service division, have a 


right to expect more objective reporting — 


from the Survey Graphic than from the 


Hearst papers. 
Joun J. Sraney, Secretary-Treasurer 


In Reply 


An organization’s policy cannot be deter- 
mined solely by reference to its constitution 
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and by-laws. The democratic process un- 
fortunately lends itsclf very easily to ma- 
nipulation by a small, determined group of 
astute parliamentarians. Many liberal or- 
ganizations in recent years have realized 
with something of a shock that they were 
being so used. No non-communist organiza- 
tion which follows the party line does so as 
a matter of stated policy. It is only by de- 
tailed comparison of the organization’s rec- 
ord with the shifts and changes in Com- 
munist Party policy that the fact becomes 
clear. 

There was not space in my article, nor is 
there space here, for such a comparison. 
But the point I tried to underscore in the 
article seems to me to be borne out by this 
letter: the disquieting fact that the unions 
in which communism is an issue are un- 
willing to take a realistic view of the cur- 


“rent situation.—B.A. 
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Negroes and Defense 


by BEULAH AMIDON 


In the first of four articles in this issue on “Stepchildren of 


Defense,” 


Miss Amidon surveys the status of the Negro 


American in the army, in the navy, and in defense industry. 


YEGROES HAVE SERVED WITH DISTINCTION IN EVERY WAR IN 
hich this country has been engaged. Negro soldiers were 
»mmended by General George Washington. They fought 
ith Perry at Lake Erie and with “Old Hickory” at the 
attle of New Orleans. Negro regiments served with 
alor in the Civil War; and in the Spanish American war, 
e Negro cavalry regiments saved the “Rough Riders” 
om being flanked and cut to pieces at San Juan Hill. In 
e first World War, 200,000 Negro soldiers were sent to 
rance. Of these, 150,000 were put in labor battalions, 
any of them drilled with shovels. The 93rd Division, 
ade up of four Negro regiments, fought with the French 
oops until the Armistice. The 92nd Division was offered 
the British. If the British had accepted the loan, the 
EF would have included not a single Negro soldier. In 
series of well documented articles written last summer 
r the Pittsburgh Courier by Charles H. Houston, former 
an of Howard University’s Law School, the World War 
perience of Negro Americans is summarized thus: 


The treatment meted out to us violated every principle of 
my regulations, army procedure and tradition, and was 
ited on us solely in an attempt on the part of white officers 
humiliate us and destroy our prestige as officers in front 
the French instructors, the white soldiers, and even the 
‘rman prisoners. 


The Negro regiments which served with the French 
me home with decorations won on the field of battle. In 
> 8th Illinois, the officers (all Negroes) were awarded 
ity Croix de Guerre; the non-commissioned officers and 
vates, thirty-eight. Another Negro regiment, the 15th 
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New York Infantry (later the 369th of the National 
Guard) lost 1,100 men, killed and wounded, and received 
172 individual Erench and American decorations. When 
the regiment marched up Fifth Avenue in 1919, the rib- 
bons of the Croix de Guerre fluttered from its regimental 
standard. 

In the months before the passage of the Selective Service 
Act, when the desire to speed defense increased voluntary 
enlistment in all sections of the country, many young 
Negroes offered themselves for military service. Few were 
accepted. In many communities they were bluntly told, 
“Negroes aren’t wanted.” In Charlotte, N. C., a high- 
school teacher went to the recruiting office with four of 
his students. The students were not permitted to enlist; 
the teacher was thrown out of the office, his jaw fractured. 


Segregation in the Army 


AY THE TIME THE SELECTIVE SERVICE ACT WAS PASSED, IN 
the summer of 1940, Negroes were limited to service in 
the army to four regiments, two infantry and two cavalry. 
Early in the fall, a War Department statement for the 
first time defined army policy in regard to Negroes: 
Negroes would be used “on the general basis of propor- 
tion of the Negro population of the country”; Negro or- 
ganizations would be established “in each major branch 
of the service, combatant as well as non-combatant,” and 
including aviation; Negroes would have opportunity to 
qualify for Reserve commissions, and to secure jobs at 
arsenals and army posts. The statement concluded: 


The policy of the War Department is not to intermingle 
colored and white enlisted personnel in the same regimental 


Photos by U. S. Army Signal Corps™ 
The regimental staff officers of the 184th Field Artillery at Fort Custer, Mich. 


RE oe or hod en Bence © 448 «organizations. This policy has been 

. | proven satisfactory over a long 
period of years and to make 
changes would produce situations 
destructive to morale and detri- 
mental to the preparations for na- 
tional defense. For similar reasons 
the Department does not contem- 
plate assigning colored Reserve of- 
ficers other. than those of the 
Medical Corps and the chaplains 
to existing Negro combat units of 
the regular army. These regular 
units are going concerns, accus- 
tumed through many years to the 
present system. Their morale is 
splendid, their rate of reenlistment 
is exceptionally high, and their 
field training is well advanced. It 
is the opinion of the War Depart- 
-ment that no experiments should 
be tried with the organizational 
set-up of these units at this critical 
time. 


Leaders of the National Urban 
League, the National Associa. 
tion for the Advancement of 


Colored People, the Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters, and 


fs 5 
Ps 3 
" 2 


fo 


Members of the 349th Field Artillery computing fire data at Fort Sif Oba. 
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her groups were quick to protest this “Jim 
row policy. The Crisis for November pointed 
Its 


There are only two Negro units completely off- 
red by colored personnel: the old 8th Illinois In- 


ntry, now the 184th Field Artillery, and the 369th 


ew York Infantry, now the 369th Coast Artillery 
nti-Aircraft. Therefore, this White House state- 
ent means that the four regular Negro regiments 

the army—the 9th and 10th Cavalry, and the 
th and 25th Infantry, will continue to have white 
icers; that the thousands of Negroes who will be 
atted will have white officers; that the new Negro 
giments now being formed, among which are the 
th and 77th Coast Artillery at Fort Bragg, N. C., 
ll also have white officers; that the few Negro Na- 
yal Guard regiments which now have mixed offi- 
rs will in all probability have white officers. 


One of the two Negro officers in the regular 
my, Col. Benjamin O. Davis, recently was pro- 
oted to be a brigadier general, the first Negro 
neral in the U. S. Army. General Davis came 
» through the ranks. His son, one of four 
egroes ever to graduate from West Point, is the 
her Negro officer in the combat branches. There 
e now four Negro cadets at West Point, one of 
hom will graduate in June. 

Between 1918 and 1940, few colored Reserve 
cers were trained. Of some 100,000 Reserve of- 
ers in the army at the time the present training 
ogram was launched, 353 were Negroes, most of 
em from ROTC units at Howard and Wilber- 
rce. Among the Negro officer personnel, there 
as only one full colonel, and two lieutenant- 
lonels, one of these over-age and the other over- 
eight for active service. By early May, more 
an half the Negro Reserve officers had been 
lled up, about 100 for service with the 366th 
fantry, a smaller number to fill Negro National 
uard regiments. 

Given this country’s traditional attitudes toward 
egroes, the administration of the Selective Serv- 
» Act has posed a good many problems. The 
sh amendment to the Burke-Wadsworth act 
rbids discrimination in drafting and training 
sn for service. Relatively few Negroes were 
med to local draft boards, though the number 
larger than in 1917. No southern state seems to 
ve appointed a Negro to a local board, though 
several instances Negroes were placed on ad- 
sory boards. In South Carolina, after setting up 
al and advisory boards without Negro repre- 
itation, the governor appointed about a hun- 
ed Negroes throughout the state to serve on 
official “Negro advisory boards.” 

[In the new training program, the army has held 
sely to its announced policy of keeping Negro 
rsonnel in proportion to the Negro representa- 
n in the total population. As of April 17, 402,- 
) young Americans had been called into service 
der the Selective Service Act. As of April 30 
1e nearest date for which a figure is available) 
827 Negroes had been accepted. Army spokes- 
n state that Negro draftees are to be given 
ctly the same training as white draftees, “not 
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Learning the mathematics of field artillery fire at Fort Custer 


jug aes 


A lieutenant and a private, Coast Artillery, using a “walkie-talkie” 
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only as regards technical training, but also in the officer 
candidates’ schools which are being established.” Further, 
“there will be . . . no segregation by color in assignment 
to schools for training purposes, with the exception of the 
special program for Negro aviation training.” 


Aviation and the Medical Corps 


THE QUESTION OF AVIATION TRAINING FOR NEGROES EARLY 
became a thorny one. For a time, Negroes were barred as 
absolutely from the Air Corps as they are from the 
Marines, in which no Negro ever has been accepted. A 
number of Negro applicants for army air training were 
informed by Major General E. S. Adams, of the adjutant 
general’s office, that “since there are no colored Air Corps 
units in the army to which colored graduates could be 
assigned, applications from colored persons for flying cadet 
appointments or for enlistment in the Air Corps are not 
being accepted.” 

Late in March, the War Department announced plans 
for the creation of the 99th Pursuit Squadron, “first 
Negro unit of the Air Corps.” Mechanics for this squad- 
ron are in training at Chanute Field, near Rantoul, Ill. 
The training of the thirty-three pilots of the unit will be- 
gin October 1 at Tuskegee Institute, Ala. Plans for the 
squadron call for the enlisting and training of a total of 
276 soldiers for duty as “mechanics and other technical 
specialists,” and the transfer or commissioning of six to 
fourteen non-flying officers. Standards for flying cadet ap- 
pointments to the 99th are the same as for white cadets, 
who must be highschool graduates, unmarried, and have 
passed their twentieth but not their twenty-seventh birth- 
day. Those successfully completing the thirty weeks’ 
course will be eligible for appointment as second lieu- 
tenants in the Air Reserve Corps, subject to call for active 
duty. The belated provision for aviation training for 


Negroes, the meager size of the segregated program, the 
fact that with adequate training fields already in existence 
w” air field, is being built at Tuskegee are re 


a “Jim Cro : 
Negroes, and also by many white Ameri 


sented by many 


cans. pe 
Second only to training for aviation 1n the feeling it has 


aroused:is the army policy in regard to the Medical Corps. 
In a conference with the Negro Health and Medical Com: 
mittee of the National Medical Association, the Negre 
professional body, Surgeon General James C. McGee of 
the army stated that Negro medical men would be used 
only in cantonment hospitals, and then only in segregated 
Negro wards. The surgeon general also informed the 
committee that Negro officers would not be used in any 
of the general army hospitals and, in the event of active 
service, they would not be used in base hospitals. Negre 
patients will be accommodated without discrimination in 
general and base hospitals, receiving the same treatment 
as other patients. The War Department’s Bureau of 
Public Relations stated in early May that four regi 
ments have Negro medical officers (eight in all), and that 
thirty-four Negro medical officers are stationed at the hos: 
pitals at Fort Bragg, N. C. and Camp Livingston, La.. 
where they serve only in wards for colored troops. The 
army also has called fifty-six Negro nurses into active 
service, and six Negro dentists, two as regimental officers 
of the 366th Infantry at Fort Devons, Mass., and two each 
at Fort Bragg and Camp Livingston. The army announces 
that as Negro officers are called from the Medical Reserve 
additional appointments will be made to fill vacancies. In 
filling these vacancies, consideration will be given te 
recommendations from the National Medical Association 
and the National Dental Association. Additional Negre 
nurses will be procured through the American Red Cross 
as they are needed. Pointing out that in the World War 


NYA shop workers in Chicago “come and get it” in a cafeteria where NYA girls practice institutional housekeeping 
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NYA Phot 
* 


NYA Photos 


NYA project workers being trained for defense jobs. Top, 
a flyer gives instruction in aviation theory to budding air 
mechanics. Above, student map tracers at Howard Uni- 
versity. Right, learning welding on the Chicago air 
mechanics project. Young Negro Americans are on an 
equal footing with white youth in securing training for 
skilled jobs through the work experience offered by the ~ 
Youth Administration 


‘Negro nurses were integrated into the army service and 
lid not serve Negro patients alone,” the National Associa- 
ion of Colored Graduate Nurses holds that “Negro nurses 
ire being discriminated against in that they are not to be 
alled to service in northern station hospitals, and their 
ervice in southern hospitals is limited to segregated 
wards.” 

The whole army picture reflects the continuation of the 
raditional army policy of racial segregation in training 
ind in service. This policy is opposed by both white and 
Negro organizations who hold that the whole system is 
in expression of a philosophy of racial superiority at vari- 
nce with the fundamentals of democracy. Informed critics 
f the army’s policy of segregation realize that the at- 
itudes underlying it cannot be changed suddenly. But 
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granting that public opinion in large sections of the coun- 
try makes it necessary to have separate Negro units for 
the present, they insist that this separation of white and 
Negro soldiers must not be used today, as it has been too 
often in the past, to change the status of the Negro soldier 
and limit his service to toil in work battalions or as an 
officer’s servant. 


That Question of Morale 


FROM THE ARMY POINT OF VIEW, THE WHOLE QUESTION OF 
morale is involved. The function of the general staff is 
not primarily to redress the injustices of civilian life, but 
to produce a well equipped, well trained, efficient army. 
This, any experienced officer will point out to you, is not 
only a matter of arms and training, but of “morale.” In the 
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interest of this indefinable but essential factor, it 1s neces- 
sary to eliminate, so far as possible, the causes of friction. 
That is why, this hypothetical major will explain to you, 
as an actual one explained to me, it is unrealistic for the 
army to attempt to outstrip public opinion in dealing with 
such emotion-charged questions as race relations and inter- 
racial cooperation. . 

This issue of morale was recognized and another view 
of it presented in a letter to President Roosevelt, written 
by Eugene Kinckle Jones, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Urban League, after the army’s re-statement of its 
segregation policy last fall: 


We deny that the segregationist policy of the War Depart- 
ment, though it has been pursued over a long period of years, 
has been satisfactory to thoughtful Negro citizens. We deny 
also that to make changes in this policy would produce “situ- 
ations destructive to morale.” We contend, on the contrary, 
that no healthy’ morale can be maintained and no really secure 
democratic national defenses can be built which do not protect 
the self-respect of all groups in our population. The racial pol- 
icy of the War and Navy Departments has actually, in this 
respect, been a threat to democratic ideology. 


There are some recent developments which indicate a 
disposition on the part of the army to enlarge the oppor- 
tunities of colored personnel. The promotion of General 
Davis, the appointment of Dean Hastie of the Howard 
University Law School as civilian aide to the Secretary of 
War, the brigading of existing colored regiments with 
white units, the organization of Negro units in all major 
branches of the service, with training and equipment equal 
to the training and equipment of white draftees—these are 
evidences of army progress along the American way. Fur- 
ther, Negro units in the North are to use the same recrea- 
tional facilities as the white troops; though in the South, 
in deference to sectional prejudices, separate facilities are 
to be provided. Most significant, perhaps, is the opening of 
the Air Corps to Negroes, even though the entering wedge 
is‘a small one. ‘The Council for Democracy, in a recent 
notable report, comments on such developments as these: 
“From the point of view of the many Negro critics, the 
numbers involved are pitifully inadequate. From the army 
point of view, they represent steps in a progress beset with 
many non-military obstacles and difficulties.” 


Exclusion from the Navy 


As CONTRASTED WITH THE ARMY'S SEGREGATION POLICY THE 
navy’s policy excludes Negroes, except as servants. Before 
the World War, a few Negroes attained petty officers’ rat- 
ings. The navy’s press relations officer is unable to supply 
figures prior to 1914, but history records the exploits of 
Negro gunners at the Battle of Lake Erie and also at the 
Battle of Manila Bay. On June 30, 1940, there were 139,- 
554 enlisted men in the navy, 4,007 of them Negroes, “the 
majority of which hold ratings in the Messman branch.” 
At that time, Negroes holding naval ratings other than 
the Messman branch were: chief commissary steward, 8; 
machinist’s mate, first class, 7; ship’s cook, first and sec- 
ond class, 9; musician, first class, 1. In his letter of in- 
formation, the press relations officer adds: 


The present policy of the Department permits the enlist- 
ment of Negroes in the Messman branch only and in the 
rating of mess attendant, third class. In that branch they are 
given every opportunity for advancement to officer’s cooks 
and officer’s stewards, which, while not petty officer ratings 
receive the pay and allowances of such ratings. Experience of 
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cants usually are considered not on 


many years in the 
colored race, if en 


navy has shown clearly that men of the 
listed in any other branch than the Mess- 


man branch, and promoted to the position of petty officer, 
cannot maintain discipline among men of the white race over 


whom they may be placed by reason of their rating. As a 
result, team work, harmony, and ship efficiency are seriously 


handicapped. 


It is difficult to see when and how the navy has ac- 

uired this experience. No Negro midshipman ever has 
graduated from the United States Naval Academy. Im- 
mediately after the World War, the navy tried the experi- 
ment of manning two ships with Filipinos under white 
officers. This experiment was considered a failure, and a 
later experiment in manning one of the tugs in Samoa 
with a native crew under white officers was equally un- 
satisfactory. According to the press relations officer, “there 
is no reason to believe that such an experiment with men 
of the colored race would produce any different results,” 
though the experiment never has been tried. 

The policy of the navy today is to accept Negroes only 
as servants. If a Negro enlists as a mess attendant, third 
class, he is obliged to remain in that rating for one year. 
A white boy is eligible for promotion to a higher rating 
every three months, and by the end of a year may have be- 
come a petty officer. A Negro cannot become a petty of- 
ficer. His promotion is limited, and never takes him out 
of the servant class. He learns no trade, and is given no 
naval combat training. He enters the navy as a servant 
and remains a servant; though a white youth of equal 
education, ability, and previous experience may learn a 
trade in the navy and return to civil life with increased 
earning capacity, or he may remain in the navy, and climb 
in rank and earnings. 


The press relations officer points out that: 


An enlisted man in the navy is not enlisted for some special 
ship, but is subject to duty afloat or ashore in any naval 
activity. It would be impracticable to man any ship with 
certain men, whether white or colored, whose only assign- 
ment would be confined to that particular ship. The whole 


training and distribution system of the enlisted personnel of 
the navy makes it essential that men of any particular rating - 


be available for any duty required of that rating for any ship 
or activity in the navy. 


In other words, the present practice of the navy does 
not make a segregated unit officially feasible as a compro- 
mise solution, such as the army has reached in its Negro 
regiments, battalions, and squadrons. And taking a realis- 
tic view of public prejudices, naval officials have not at- 
tempted to experiment with mixed crews or with Negro 
officers serving over white men in the intimacies of ship 


life. 
Discrimination in Industry 


IN DEFENSE INDUSTRY, THE DISCRIMINATION AGAINST NEGROES 
is not less harsh nor less galling than in the armed forces. 
Except in the work experience offered by NYA, young 
Negroes are at a disadvantage in securing the training 


provided at public expense to increase the available supply 


of skilled and semi-skilled workers for the defense pro- 
gram. In filling jobs in defense industry Negro appli- 


ability, but of their race. 
The failure of industry and the schools to train 
workers, and of employers to (Continued on page 359) 
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the basis of their | 
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Remedy or Reject? 


WHAT SHALL WE DO FOR MEDICALLY DEFICIENT MEN? 


“Tom JOHNSON WAS FIVE FEET ELEVEN INCHES TALL AND 
ouilt like a football player. As I glanced at the clear skin 
of his shoulders and felt the muscles under it, I thought: 
Here’s a boy that can stand up to army work.’ But when 
[ came to look into his mouth, he hadn’t a single tooth in 
his upper jaw, and we had to reject him.” 

This is what the head physician of a draft examining 
unit told me last month. He went on to say: “If that boy 
sould only have had dental care during the last ten years, 
or if we could somehow get for him a really well-fitting 
denture, and if the army rules would then accept him, we 
sould send him on to serve his country.” 

For the selective service examinations we have as yet 
no complete figures. Out of 108,000 examinations reported 
some months ago by national headquarters, 44 percent of 
the men were rejected for medical reasons. In New York 
City, 49 1/3 percent have been rejected, more than half of 
these being turned down as “totally unfit for military 
duty”; the remainder (22 2/3 percent) being acceptable 
for limited service. The percentage of rejections is higher 
than it was in 1917-18, but what this means cannot be 
cold until the figures have been carefully studied with 
consideration of the present higher age limits and possibly 
more advanced physical standards. 

My doctor friend told me another story: “I found a 
well-built young man with an obvious hernia. He said it 
never bothered him. I asked, ‘What’s your job?’ 

“ ‘Bookkeeper.’ 

“Would you like to serve in the army?’ 

“Sure. ve nobody dependent on me.’ 

“You could get this hernia fixed up by an operation.’ 

““T suppose so.” 

The doctor remarked to me: “I think that hernia must 
have troubled him sometimes, and of course it’s a risk 
for him through life. I wish we could get it fixed.” 

About 2 percent of all men examined are rejected for 
hernia; twice that proportion for eye defects. Heart dis- 
sases, tuberculosis, underweight, defective hearing, mental 
and nervous conditions, venereal diseases, flat feet, en- 
larged tonsils, and, in some parts of the country, goiter, 
are among the other common conditions for which men 
are turned down. The fact that Tom Johnson has no teeth 
in his upper jaw does not at present interfere with this 
young husky’s holding a job. Many of these rejected men 
have been carrying on successfully in civilian life. The 
army standards have been criticized as unnecessarily high, 
but an army officer said to me: “We only need to get a 
million men or two, and we have many millions to draw 
from. Why shouldn’t the army set high standards?” 

Selective Service has, however, been stirred. The situ- 
ation is “a matter of national concern,” declared a state- 
ment from headquarters last April. And Selective Service 
then offered a plan for “prehabilitation.” The 16,500,000 
registrants should be given “special pamphlets” of in- 
struction. A campaign of education must be conducted. 


So far as the registrant is concerned, he need only familiar- 
ze himself with the medical and dental requirements and 


resent himself for advice and treatment to his local doctor 
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by MICHAEL M. DAVIS 


or dentist, in the event that he feels that he falls short of the 
designated requirements . . . the family doctor and dentist 
are in the best position to remedy the existing defects, if they 
are readily remediable. If, however, of a more serious nature, 
the doctor—being thoroughly familiar with the registrant’s 
physical, mental, moral, and financial status, and also with 
the professional personnel and with the hospital and insti- 
tutional facilities of the locale—can best direct the registrant 
to the proper medical service, be it a free or pay .. . 


This amiable statement says nothing about costs. Are 
the family doctors and dentists, the specialists, the labora- 
tories, the X-ray people, the hospitals, to do the work 
free when the young men have limited means? What pro- 
portion of the 16,500,000 have family doctors? 

Dr. Samuel J. Kopetzky, medical chief of Selective Sery- 
ice in New York City, declared several times during the 
past winter that despite the physical deficiencies found in 
the examinations, our present standard of health is better 
than it was at the time of the first World War. Just what 
constitutes a measure of health has not been made clear. 
But when facing the realities of diseases and defects 
rather than theories about health standards, Dr. Kopetsky 
does not hesitate to propose that the federal government 
itself should do the rehabilitation. Young men found to 
have remediable defects and diseases should, he says, be 
provisionally inducted into the army, put under treatment 
in army hospitals, given a period of body-building, if 
necessary, at army convalescent camps, and, when physi- 
cally ready, be brought into service. Thus, compulsory 
federal medicine would take charge of the situation. 


‘THIS PROPOSAL INCITES QUESTIONS. JOHN, OUR YOUNG FRIEND 
with hernia, could thereby be rehabilitated by Uncle Sam; 
but if James had a wife and two children, and was de- 
ferred for these three good reasons, he would not be 
eligible for government medication, even if hernia or eye 
trouble or bad teeth or tonsils were handicapping him in 
his job. Between “prehabilitation” by intention and re- 
habilitation by compulsion, alternative proposals may de- 
velop. And rehabilitation for the sake of army service is 
only part of the nation’s problem. Workers holding skilled 
jobs in defense industries have remediable diseases just as 
John and James have. There is more sickness and defect 
among older workers than among men in the twenties, 
The nation needs productive efficiency as well as defense. 

Charles P. Taft, at a meeting in mid-May, recognized 
the double problem “presented by the men found in the 
draft examinations to be suffering from physical defects 
and also by those found physically deficient in examina- 
tions for employment in defense work.” Such a statement 
by the federal official in charge of coordinating health, 
welfare, and related activities, reflects a ripening of public 
opinion on this subject. We are on the threshold of public 
responsibility for utilizing modern medicine to promote 
the efficiency of the nation’s manpower; for organized 
action to remedy what medicine can remedy, whether 
past neglect has been due to ignorance, isolation, or costs. 
When public action is taken, according to one plan or 
another, at what point shall it begin, where shall it end? 
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Prisoners, Parolees, and Defense 


by AUSTIN H. MacCORMICK 


A noted penologist describes how men hitherto treated as deadwood can 
be converted into bulwarks of defense—in industry and the armed services. 
Why don’t we use our present opportunity to improve upon the parole 
systems of the states and the federal government? 


UNTIL VERY RECENTLY A MAN WHO HAD BEEN CONVICTED OF 
assault could not enlist in the United States Army. Now 
the army has modified its traditional attitude, and de- 
cided to use men who hitherto have been treated as 1f 
they were useless. On April 19 the Selective Service au- 
thorities announced new regulations, previously approved 
by the War Department, which permit local draft boards 
to induct, with some exceptions, men who have been 
convicted of only one offense, instead of placing them in 
Class IV-F, the lowest class of eligibles. Those whose 
conviction, was for any one of a specified list of offenses 
deemed particularly heinous, such as murder, rape, sex 
perversion, drug peddling or addiction, as well as chronic 
petty offenders with three or more jail sentences on their 
records, must still be put in the lowest class. 

These new regulations were advocated by the Ameri- 
can Prison Association, and by Director James V. Bennett 
of the United States Bureau of Prisons. They give en- 
couragement to thousands of ex-prisoners and men still in 
prison who are anxious to serve in the army. Prison and 
parole officials, with many men among their charges who 
can and will serve the country creditably in the armed 
forces or in defense industry, will cooperate to make the 
plan a success. 

Limiting the application of the new regulations, how- 
ever, even more drastically than the exclusion of those 
convicted of more than one offense and those convicted 
of heinous offenses, is the provision that men who are on 
probation or parole cannot be drafted unless the authori- 
ties discharge them. This provision does not indicate 
opposition to the principle of probation and parole on 
the part of the military authorities, but rather a very na- 
tural unwillingness to accept any man for military service 
unless the army has complete and absolute control over 
him. It is assumed that, in spite of the difficulties which 
some state laws present, probation and parole authorities 
will make every possible effort to clear for military service 
men otherwise eligible under the new -regulations. 

England today is facing the problem of the released 
prisoner realistically. Those of conscription age go im- 
mediately into military service. Terms have been short- 
ened so that convicted men may get out of prison and 
enter the army and navy as soon as possible. Young men 
in the Borstal institutions, the reform schools, ordinarily 
sentenced to three years, are now usually paroled after 
six months. Colonel Alexander Paterson, His Majesty’s 
Commissioner of Prisons for England and Wales, on a 
recent visit in this country threw interesting sidelights on 
the way the war affects British prisons: prisoners are em- 

ployed in the manufacture of haversacks and other sup- 
plies used in the army; blackouts cut down the working 
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day; many prison store rooms, some of them under cell 
blocks, are used as air raid shelters for civilians; staff 
members and inmates alike are provided with gas masks. 


Defense Inside Atlanta 


AMERICAN PRISONS HAVE ALSO FELT THE TOUCH OF WAR. ONE 
Saturday morning not long ago I attended a Town Hall 
of the Air Forum in the United States Penitentiary at 
Atlanta. A hundred or more prisoners under the chair- 
manship of a young professor from a nearby university 
engaged in one of the most sensible and temperate, al- 
though strongly patriotic, discussions of what action the 
government should take in regard to strikes in defense 
industries that I have so far heard. The tone of the meet- 
ing was not that of a group of prisoners trying merely to 
make a good impression. Warden Sanford, a man not 
easily fooled, assured me that the meeting was an accurate 
indication of attitudes toward national defense. 

Soon after that meeting The Atlantian, the magazine 
published by the Atlanta prisoners under the supervision 
of the institution’s department of education, appeared 
with an elaborate ten-page spread of pictures and text 
describing the industries in which over a thousand prison- 
ers are manufacturing goods for the army and navy and 
other government departments. The products range in 
variety from tents, truck covers, and ship awnings, to 
stretchers and shell covers. An article headed “Barred _ 
from Service?” closed with the lines: “Even though barred 
from active service, these men do their part in the great 
behind-the-lines defenses of the nation. Willingly and 
with unashamed pride these skilled workers labor, con- 
scious of their participation in the preservation of Amer- 
ican liberties.” 

This is no mealy-mouthed protestation of patriotism. 
Men have certainly not changed greatly since the last war. 
As executive officer of a naval prison through which 8,- 
000 men passed, I then saw thousands of them go back 
into the navy on their own urgent request to wipe out 
the blots on their records. From my own experience dur- 
ing twenty years I know there is in our prisons a wealth 
of human material that can be made useful in time of 
peace as well as war. Those of us who are sure of this do 
not believe that every ex-prisoner is fitted for military 
service, or that every man in prison is fitted for release. 
We believe in a selective process. We believe, moreover, 


that parole is the best selective process for releasing prison- 
ers that has so far been devised. 


Selective Release Through Parole 


Worn AND FRAYED BY DISCUSSION AS THE SUBJECT OF PAROLE 
is, we may well reexamine the whole problem at this 
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Photos from U. S. Penitentiary, Atlanta, Ga. 


Inside Atlanta: Prisoners in the federal penitentiary take active part in forum discussions, as a prelude to better citizenship outside 


time. For parole is the key to the future of the prisoner, 
and to his role in the defense effort after his release. 

There is no effective answer the advocates of parole 
can make to the critics of parole except an honest an- 
swer. The worst enemies of parole are the weak or dis- 
honest officials who prostitute parole for political reasons 
or for cold cash, and the go-betweens, usually lawyers, 
who put the deals over. But among the real enemies of 
parole also are some of its well-meaning friends, especially 
those prison and parole officials who claim an impossibly 
high percentage of parole successes, perhaps to demon- 
strate what successes they themselves are. . 

Most figures on parole successes are little more than 
guesses. Statistics are usually based on the percentage of 
parolees who successfully complete the parole period, 
which is sometimes as short as a year, and are then dis- 
charged from parole and written off the books. The better 
a parole system, however, the larger the percentage of its 
apparent failures may be. Strict parole authorities return 
a considerable number of parolees to prison for technical 
violations or because they show signs of slipping, without 
waiting for them to commit new crimes. 

The first careful, long range study of successive groups 
of parolees ever made by any parole system in this coun- 
try is that now being carried on by the New York State 
Division of Parole. Those released each year are being 
studied as part of a continuous running inventory of 
New York State parole. 


In 1939 at the end of the first five-year period studied, 1,448 
of the 2,257 persons paroled. in 1934, or 64 percent, had 
apparently made good and at least had maintained clear 
oficial records. Another 413, or 18.3 percent, had been re- 
turned to prison for technical violations of parole. Only 396, 
or 17.5 percent, had been convicted of new crimes. Of these, 
213, or 9.4 percent, were convicted of felonies and the re- 
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mainder of misdemeanors. The “Class of 1935” figures are 
more encouraging. Of that year’s 1,679 parolees, 1,088, or 64.8 
percent had reached the end of the year 1939 with an 
apparently satisfactory record; 329, or 19.6 percent, had been 
returned for technical violations; and only 262, or 15.6 
percent, had been convicted of new crimes—8.5 percent of 
felonies and 7.1 percent of misdemeanors. 


The New York State Board of Parole seems justified in 
pointing out that these figures mean that, during the per- 
iod of about five years under supervision, 84.4 percent of 
those paroled during 1935 were not convicted of new 
crimes. Not only is this the sort of record that heartens 
all those who believe that parole can be made to work, 
but the New York report presents the only type of evi- 
dence that will satisfy those who are honestly critical of 
parole on the basis of what they have heard about it but 
are not hostile to the principle of parole. 


PAROLE Is, OF COURSE, ONLY ONE OF THE WAYS IN WHICH 
people are released from prison. In 1939, according to the 
United States Census Bureau which receives reports from 
all but two states, Alabama and Georgia, about 72,500 
men and women were released from the state and federal 
prisons and adult reformatories reporting. 

Subtracting the deaths and the escapes, about 70,000 
prisoners came out through the front gate. Of these, 
about 27,000, or 38.5 percent, were released uncondition- 
ally. Conditional discharges of one type or another were 
granted to 40,000, or 57 percent of the total. Seven of 
every ten conditional releases were by parole and the re- - 
mainder by conditional pardon or other forms of condi- 
tional release. The number released on parole was about 


28,000 and they constituted 40 percent of the total of the 


70,000 released in 1939. 
Most prisoners are going to come out of prison some 
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day. In spite of the very long mandatory sentences 1M- 
posed by laws: passed in the last fifteen years, they will 
come out much sooner than the public thinks. There is an 
almost complete turnover in the population of our prisons 
every five years; only a residue of lifers and long-timers 
remain. Most state and federal prisoners are released 1n 
two years or less, although the amount of time served, 
even for the same offense, varies greatly in different 
states and parts of the country. The median period of 
time served by those released each year is about twenty 
months in the case of state prisoners and thirteen months 
for federal prisoners. So we must prepare to use these 
men and women intelligently, especially now when the 


defense effort must harness every productive talent. 


The Key to Future Citizenship 


THE PERIOD THAT A PRISONER MUST SERVE BEFORE HE IS 
eligible for parole is usually fixed by law, but he will not 
necessarily be released as soon as he is eligible. In New 
York State, for example, where indeterminate sentences 
are imposed, a prisoner cannot be paroled until he has 
served the minimum sentence, minus his “good time,” the 
few days each month which the law permits him to earn 
by good work and conduct. In actual practice less than 
40 percent of those granted parole are acted on favorably 
at the first hearing after they become eligible. 

The federal government imposes fixed sentences only, 
although the Attorney General is now advocating passage 
of an indeterminate sentence law. A federal prisoner is 
eligible for parole at the end of one third of his sentence. 
He also earns “good time,” however, and those who are 
denied parole but have satisfactory prison records may 
therefore be released before the expiration of their full 
sentences and “owe the government some time” when 
they go out. Until 1933 these ex-prisoners were under no 
supervision whatever, but since then they have been re- 
leased under the supervision of federal probation-parole 
officers for a period equal to the unfinished portion of 
their full sentences. These “conditional releases” are not 
supervised as rigidly as the parolees, but with sufficient 


Defense industry in prison includes the manufacture of aviation kits at Atlanta 
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care to see that they get started on the right foot, at least. 

Only two states, Florida and Virginia, have no parole 
laws. In the other states the variations 1n the periods 
prisoners must serve before being eligible for parole are 
almost limitless. In many jurisdictions 1t appears to be 
“st the whim of the governor.” P 

It sounds very stern and impressive to say, Don't let 
the prisoner out until the last day of his sentence.” But 
this means that the expiration-of-sentence man must be 
released without any restrictions whatever, with no super- 
vision other than the police can give him, and that he can 
be returned to prison, if he gets into more trouble, only 
by the long and expensive process of arrest, trial, and con- 
viction. It means that he feels himself to have paid his 
debt—every last day, hour and minute of it. He has often 
lost touch with family, friends, and former employers, is 
a poor prospect for jobs, and bears the double brand of 
the ex-convict and the man who was “kept out of circu- 
lation” as long as the law allowed. © 

Parole provides a method of releasing each prisoner at 
the time when it is best for him to come out, taking all 
the facts in’ his case into consideration and making the 
decision on the basis of what is best not only for him but 
for society. This is an important point in parole’s favor, 
for taxpayers pay through the nose for the rigidity of laws 
that sometimes keep men in prison many years after they 
could safely be released. In New York State, for example, 
it costs about $60 a year to supervise a parolee and $550 a 
year to keep him in prison. In every state the taxpayers 
are wasting precious dollars on men in prison who are 
good parole risks, and are supporting their families in ad-_ 
dition, because of needlessly rigid or hard-boiled laws, 
often passed during the hysteria of a “crime wave.” 

Yet it is the release feature of parole that has caused 
most of the criticism, for the worst abuses of parole center. 
around releases. In three fourths of the states, according to 
the Attorney General’s Survey of Release Procedures pub- 
lished by the United States Department of Justice in 1939, 
the paroling power is vested in the governors or in part 
time boards. In seventeen states the granting and revoca- 
tion of parole are in the hands of 
the governor. In many instances 
what is called parole is not parole 
at all but executive clemency, 
and blame for its weakness 
should be placed squarely in the 
laps of those governors who are 
responsible for it until they take 
positive steps to remedy bad 
practices. 

Twenty-six states, the District 
of Columbia, and the federal 
government were reported by the 
Attorney General’s survey to 
have parole boards, but in only 
eleven of these jurisdictions were 
they full time boards. In most 
of the remaining jurisdictions 
the parole board members are 
busy laymen or officials who usu- 
ally do little more than attend 
monthly parole meetings and are 
paid a per diem fee. In three 
states the parole authority is 
vested in institutional boards of 
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laymen. Two of these three states are generally acknowl- 
edged to have good parole systems. and one of them, New 
Jersey, is outstanding. 

A full time parole board is no guarantee of good parole. 
Politics, particularly, may make what appears on paper to 
be a good parole system a hollow sham or worse. It is 
perhaps natural, moreover, that parole boards, especially 
those on a part time basis, make unwise decisions when 
they so often have insufficient data on the cases that come 
before them and, in some instances, do not spend as much 
time on each case as they would on picking out a new hat. 

In an increasing number of state institutions and in the 
federal prison system, well organized classification pro- 
grams, staffed by professionally trained persons, are mak- 
ing case histories and other material available to the in- 
stitution officials for use in assignment to work and living 
quarters, transfers between institutions, and in meeting 
custodial and disciplinary problems. This material, di- 
gested and reduced to convenient form and length, espe- 
cially when supplemented by progress reports and pre- 
parole summaries, is proving invaluable to those parole 
authorities who are fortunate enough to have it and sen- 
sible enough to use it. 

Recommendations of the prison authorities on parole 
cases where there is no such procedure are likely to give 
all the credit possible for good work and conduct in the 
institution, for the prisoners look forward to early parole 
as the logical reward for a good record. Unfortunately, the 
prisoners who have the best records are very often habitual 
sriminals, prison-wise repeaters who know how to do time, 
or’ middle-of-the-road prisoners whose conduct in prison 
has little bearing on how they will behave after release. 
JUNE 1941 . 
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Skills which may be utilized in normal industry: prison workroom where bathrobes and other clothing are made for the U. S. 


But honest errors of judgment and a well-meaning de- 
sire to give a well-behaved prisoner another chance, no 
matter if his criminal record is rather bad, do not account 
for the parole abuses that fall into the scandal class. The 
real parole scandals can usually be traced to politics or 
graft, or both. A few indictments and convictions, and 
even a few impeachments, would do much to clean up 
bad parole situations, and those officials who are trying to 
run honest prison and parole systems would welcome such 
action. 


The Helping Hand After Release 


SCARCELY LESS IMPORTANT THAN THE POWER OF THE PAROLE 
authorities to release is their power to supervise, and to re- 
turn parole violators to prison without a new trial. 

The man on parole under a good system is released 


under certain terms which he must not violate, and is 


under the supervision of a parole officer who will do his 
best to help him live up to those terms, but will report 
him for possible return to prison if he does not. His parole 
conditions usually restrict his movements very rigidly and 
impose a standard of conduct that many a citizen would 
find difficult to maintain. He must have a job and cannot 
leave it without permission of his parole officer. He must 
pay his bills promptly and incur no debts. He cannot 
leave the state, -get married or divorced, or get an automo- 
bile driver’s license without permission. He cannot drink 
or frequent places where liquor is sold. He cannot asso- 
ciate with any person known to have a criminal record, 
and especially with any other ex-prisoner, even the man 
with whom he shared a cell for five years. He cannot get 
into a heated argument with (Continued on page 355) 
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The Conscientious Objectors 


by VICTOR WEYBRIGHT 


On May 15 a program of Civilian Public Service projects—with the con- 
scientious objectors as stewards of their own alternative to military training 
—was launched. This report on one of the most interesting experiments 
of our time is based upon a special study by the managing editor, and 
concludes the series on “Stepchildren of Defense.” 


GoInc FROM BaLtiMorE TO WASHINGTON, JUST BEYOND THE 
big brick distilleries at Elk Ridge, a narrow forest road 
leads off to the right along the Patapsco River. There 
you will find an encampment that may some day be as 
interesting a footnote to history as old Fort McHenry, 
downstream, where the flag on the ramparts inspired 
Francis Scott Key to write the national anthem. This 
woodland camp is a symbol of democratic tolerance to- 
ward minorities. On May 15 it became one of twenty-one 
Civilian Public Service work camps where conscientious 
objectors will perform tasks of national importance, un- 
der civilian direction, as an alternative to military service. 

I visited the camp a few weeks ago, before the con- 
scientious objectors, classified as such by the Selective Serv- 
ice System, had arrived. Volunteers already on the scene 
were painting the abandoned CCC buildings. They were 
potential selectees, Quakers, a Jew, an Episcopalian, all 
earnest pacifists. They had faced the choice between re- 
sistance and non-resistance in a world threatened by 
Nazism, and abided by the still, small, powerful voice 
of their individual consciences. Few draft-dodgers or 
slackers could hope to crash their dedicated little group, 
through the careful procedures of selective service, and 
any such would probably be most unhappy if they did so. 

On the one hand, there are so many safeguards and 
rights of appeal for genuine conscientious objectors, that 
it is equally unlikely that any sincerely religious pacifists 
who conform with administrative rules will be impressed 
into military service against their will. On the other 
hand, absolutists who refused to register have been pena- 
lized under the law. More than a hundred non-registrants, 
not all of them conscientious objectors, have been sent to 
jail, for terms from thirty days to five years; but the 
most severe sentence for a religious objector to registra- 
tion has been eighteen months. These extremists have been 
offered parole, by executive order of the President, if they 
will accept Civilian Public Service, or approved individ- 
ual assignments. : 

All in all, despite the peacetime criticism of a nation 
at arms, the federal government has been somewhat 
more respectful of conscience than local employers have 
been. In a number of communities men known to have 
registered as conscientious objectors have lost their jobs. 

It was neither by popular pressure, nor by direct pro- 
vision of the Constitution, that the Selective Service Act 
came to recognize conscience as a sacred right to a 
greater extent than ever before in American history. 
Rather it was the result of five distinct influences: the 
constructive precedents and the shortcomings of the sys- 
tem employed in 1917-18, coupled with the determination 
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of liberal legislators and administrators to improve upon 
it; the representations of the churches and spokesmen of 
the organized peace societies; the genuine desire of the 
army to avoid responsibility for custody of devout pacifist 
citizens; and, finally, the example of Great Britain calmly 
continuing her considerate program for her “Conchies” 
throughout the dark days of her fight for life. 


II 

IN TWO IMPORTANT RESPECTS THE AMERICAN PROGRAM Is LESS 

flexible than the British. In Great Britain, absolutists have 

been granted complete exemption. British conscientious 

objectors who select civilian service do so through local 

agencies, or on their own initiative. The American pro- 

gram, however, has the advantage of not permitting con- 

scientious objectors the embarrassing privilege of en- 

gaging in their regular work at normal wages while their 

fellow citizens of conscript age are preparing to risk their 
lives, if necessary, at army pay. Assignment to work of 

national importance through a religious committee, while 

it limits freedom of choice, does not expose conscientious 

objectors to local criticism that they are better off than 

their neighbors. In fact they are not better off. If the 

work camps were simply a form of government work, 

conscientious objectors might just as well have been as- 

signed to the CCC or the WPA for the duration. As it 
is they serve without pay. Everyone who can afford it 
pays the $35 a month that it costs to maintain him in 

camp. With the exception of a few outspoken socialists, 

and some religious leaders who feel the government should 

assume the cost, American conscientious objectors do not 

wish government support so long as their own organiza- 

tions will finance the work camp program. 

The germ of the work camp idea is to be found in the 
last days of the war in 1918 when selected conscientious 
objectors were furloughed from prisons and farms to the 
American Friends Service Committee for training in re- 
construction work overseas. Moreover, today’s program 
resembles the subsequent Friends work camps for stu-. 
dents, and in fact is utilizing a number of Friends work 
camp directors and camp sites. Paradoxically, although 
the Friends are the most dynamic of the historic peace 
churches, Quaker conscientious objectors are outnum- 
bered nearly 5 to.1 by Mennonites, and nearly 144 to 1 
by members of the Church of the Brethren which, like 
the Friends, has maintained a service committee for social 
projects for a number of years and has cooperated with 
the American Friends Service Committee on relief work 
abroad and in the United States. Ovt of the 50 conscien- 
tious objectors assigned to the first camp, May 15, 10 
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are Quakers, 1 is a member of the Brethren, 6 are Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses, 2 are Episcopal, 2 Lutheran, 3 Catho- 
lic, and so on. 

It is estimated that there are between six and seven 
thousand conscientious objectors of military age, two 
thousand of them now liable to call for work of na- 
tional importance. This does not, of course, include ob- 
jectors who fell into other categories because of depen- 
dency, physical defects, or because they are ministers of 
religion. Nor does it include those whose cases are sched- 
uled for appeal from these classifications. It is noteworthy 
that no communist, no pro-German, and no anti-British 
Irish Catholic has attempted to register as a conscientious 
objector. The twenty Catholic objectors, to date, are 
mainly members of the Catholic Worker Group. 

Jehovah’s Witnesses are in some ways in a class by 
themselves. A number of them, who consider them- 
selves ministers because they speak and distribute tracts 
as a full-time job, may, on appeal, refuse to accept the 
IV-E classification of conscientious objectors if the min- 
isterial category is denied them; and there is the further 
possibility that those Jehovah’s Witnesses who have been 
classified as IV-E conscientious objectors will not prove 
congenial in the work camps which are all, at present, 
operated under the auspices of organized religious groups. 
Jehovah’s Witnesses are uncompromising in their con- 
tempt for “organized religion,” and particularly denounce 
the Roman Catholic Church. It certainly will require 
some delicate administrative discrimination if they are 
not to be martyred for their fanatic attitudes toward all 
the rest of mankind and mankind’s institutions and sym- 
bols. So far as I can discover, Jehovah’s Witnesses are 


the only genuinely recalcitrant group of conscientious 
objectors. 

The degree to which members of the peace churches and 
the peace movement have accepted a midway status—mili- 
tary service in noncombatant units, class 1-A-O—is a reflec- 
tion of the struggle which has stirred the pacifist conscience 
since the fall of France. Noncombatant service is not a 
compromise to be arrived at lightly. As in England, many 
Friends have accepted duty in the medical corps. Seventh 
Day Adventists have organized a complete medical unit. 
There is not, as yet, any complete tabulation of the num- 
ber of men who have chosen noncombatant service under 
the Selective Service Act in units which, by law, may 
not be required to bear arms or train in combat activities. 

The commanding officers of units receiving such per- 
sonnel are held responsible for the assignment of each 
individual. In several instances, where a commanding 
officer has become convinced that noncombatant service 
presents a genuine challenge to conscience, a selectee has 
been discharged from the army for transfer, through the 
selective service machinery, to a civilian service project. 
Concern for the morale of the army, rather than concern 
for conscience, may dictate such consideration; yet I can- 
not escape the impression that, faced with a worldwide 
challenge to democracy, most of the men in authority in 
our army, as well as in our civil government, have no 
desire to persecute the genuine conscientious objector 
who objects to war on religious grounds. Under the law, 
conscientious objection is not a crime and under the 
Justice Department’s regulations FBI investigating agents, 
as well as hearing officers, are admonished to observe this 
distinction. 


Typical Questions Put to the British Conscientious Objector 


Excerpts from a pamphlet issued for the help of men who register as c.o.’s. Under the draft law they must appear before 
local tribunals to be judged as to their sincerity; they have the right to appeal from the decision to a higher tribunal. 


General 
Would you not resist even if everything you value were 
in danger of being trodden under foot? 


If you are not in a position to overcome evil with good, 
would it not be better to destroy a greater evil with a lesser 
evil rather than not at all? 


Your country is in danger. What do you propose to do for 
it now? 

Do you want to continue with your propaganda while the 
soldiers are dying to make it possible for you to do it? What 
would become of your peace societies if we were conquered 
by the Nazis? 

Do you eat food convoyed to you by the navy? Why? 

Have you a gas mask? Why? Surely that proves you be- 
lieve in defense. 


Religious ; 

You say that God directs you to take this attitude. How do 
you know the direction comes from God? 

Does God direct you to live at the expense of other people 
who are risking their lives bringing food and fighting for you? 

Would you fight to bring Christ’s kingdom on earth? 

How is it any practical help to pray for oppressed people 
while they are being massacred? : 

You say evil cannot triumph. What about the Nazi regime in 
Germany? 
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Humanitarian 

If you saw people, or children, being beaten up by a gang 
of roughs, would you go to their help or let them be done to 
death? How would you pacifically defend them? 

How can doing the same thing, such as ambulance or relief 
work, be right under civilian control and wrong under army 
control? 

Will you help to produce food? It is very necessary for life. 
If not, why not? Would you let your country starve to death? 


Political 

Would you object to a class war? 

Should the Germans be allowed to dominate the world un- 
checked? How would you meet their aggression? 

How can you reconcile the fact that active resistance drove 
the Germans out of Belgium in the last war, with the fact 
that in Czechoslovakia and Denmark passive resistance was 
not effective? 

How can you restrain a powerfully armed army except by a 
more powerful and better armed army? What stopped Napo-_ 
leon conquering the world except the wars against him? Was 
this “futile,” “barbaric”? 

Do you pay taxes indirectly if not directly? Do they not 
help the war? What is the moral difference between helping 
to pay for the war and fighting in it? 

Have you realized that by refrainiag from helping our army 
you are in effect helping the German army to win the war? 
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It Is, PERHAPS, OF SOME SIGNIFICANCE THAT GENERAL LEwIs 
B. Hershey, acting director of the Selective Service System 
since Clarence A. Dykstra’s appointment to the National 
Defense Mediation Board, grew up in a community 
among Mennonites. He is peculiarly aware of their con- 
structive citizenship through centuries of practical as well 
as theological dedication to nonresistance. Long before 
the Burke-Wadsworth Selective Service bill was proposed, 
General Hershey, then a major on the general staff, had 
been active in formulating personnel plans, including 
methods of handling such non-conformists in the event 
that they were, as in 1917, drafted into the army for 
assignment, or furlough, to civil duty or agriculture. 


By good chance, however, Congress in 1940 was re- 
ceptive to the suggestions of members of the New Deal 
administration and of religious groups that conscientious 
objectors to both combatant and non-combatant service 
be divorced from army responsibility. The Selective 
Service Act represents a civil liberties milestone in com- 
parison with the 1917 act. A conscientious objector is re- 
quired to prove only that “by religious training and be- 
lief, (he) is conscientiously opposed to war in any form”; 
in 1917, actual membership in one of the then existing 
historic peace churches was required for religious objec- 
tors. Thus, Methodists, Catholics, Presbyterians, Disciples 
of Christ, and non-members of churches, are now recog- 
nized as conscientious objectors if they can sustain the 
sincerity of their beliefs, either before their local draft 
boards, or through various stages of appeal. As this issue 
of Survey Graphic goes to press, hearing officers are being 
appointed in federal judicial districts to take the testimony 
of objectors, including those assigned, contrary to their 
desires, to class 1-A-O (noncombatant service), or whose 
claims of exemption were denied by the local draft boards, 
or on appeal to the state boards. It would be inappropriate 
to anticipate the outcome of such appeals, but the De- 
partment of Justice’s instruction to the FBI (which by 
law is required to make a report upon each individual 
before his appeal is heard), and its choice of hearing of- 
ficers throughout the country, reflect the utmost sym- 
pathy, tolerance, and fairness to conscience. On January 
2, Matthew F. McGuire, the assistant to the Attorney 
General, in a memorandum to J. Edgar Hoover, di- 
rector of the FBI, cautioned Mr. Hoover “to avoid the 
appearance of an investigation that may connote crim- 
inality or be offensive to any individual, whether the 
registrant, his reference, or others.” Concerning those 
objectors who were not members in good standing of 
any denomination or sect, Mr. McGuire wrote: 


. the individual conscientious objection . . . will be 
somewhat more difficult than those in the first category, since 
it will be necessary to determine the existence of such a 
conscientious objection in the registrant’s own mind. It must 
be noted in this connection that the objection, in order to 
constitute a ground for deferment, must be a conscientious 
objection against participation in war in general, and not a 
conscientious objection to a specific war. A state of mind is 
always difficult to ascertain, and yet it is recognized that a 
registrant’s conscience in this regard must be fully respected 
provided a conscientious scruple of the kind mentioned 
actually exists and is sincere. As in all cases in which the 
issue is a state of mind, the investigation must concern itself 
with outward circumstances, conduct, conversation, etc., 
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which would tend to prove or disprove the existence of such a 


state of mind. 
An effort should be made, however, to ascertain whether 


such alleged beliefs are due to political philosophy or mem- 
bership in any political party or group. 


The FBI reports are primarily for the guidance of the 
hearing officers, who have been selected not only for their 
integrity, character, standing in the community, but for 
their awareness of the conscientious objector’s point of 
view—in the words of Attorney General Jackson their 
“patience, tolerance, and well balanced judgment.” If a 
hearing officer’s recommendations to an appeal board are 
adverse, the Board of Appeal shall give consideration to 
but shall not be bound to follow the recommendations in 
determining the final classification of the registrant. If 
the appeal is denied, the state director or the national di- 
rector may appeal to the President. . 

From the safeguards written into the law and projected 
by liberal interpretation on the part of the Selective Serv- 
ice System, the Department of Justice and the army, it 
is apparent that there is a genuine desire to give the pacifist 
conscience the greatest latitude. Political objection to any 
particular war, or to today’s particular defense program, 
is not recognized. But philosophical, non-sectarian objec- 
tion, based on humanitarian grounds, to all war in which 
a man’s attitudes may be definitely colored by a political 
belief, is at present, as in Great Britain, considered a mat- 
ter of ethical principle governed by conscience. In this 
category will be found a few socialists, and others long 
active in the non-sectarian pacifist movement. 


IV 


A STRIKING ASPECT OF THE CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR OF 1941 
is that he is not usually a negative objector only (like his 
grandfather in the Civil War, who hired a substitute to 
fight in the army) but is eager to make a conscientious 
personal sacrifice for society. He does not want mere ex- 
emption by grace of conscience and, with few exceptions, 
concedes the totality of human society, if not the totality 
of national defense when the state is threatened. 

The formulation of a unified program has, therefore, 
been much easier than twenty-five years ago, when few 
Mennonites were Rotarians, when Brethren and Quakers 
were not experienced in working together on welfare 
and relief projects, and when individual objectors had 
little organized support from within non-pacifist churches 
and organizations. Nevertheless, the work camp program 
was far from spontaneous. It was not until last Decem- 
ber that government officials reached a tentative agree- 
ment with the National Service Board for Religious Ob- 
jectors for the initiation of an experimental work camp 
program. And it was not until February 6 that the Pres- 
ident authorized, by executive order, the director of se- 
lective service to “establish, designate or determine” the 
work of national importance under civilian direction to 
which conscientious objectors may be assigned. 

Since then, the program of civilian work of national 
importance for the selectees called up on May 15, and in 
the weeks following, has been delayed by the inevitable 
bureaucratic machinery that must mesh when an experi- 
ment is thrown into gear. Meanwhile, conscientious ob- 
jectors have been deferred. 
_ The plan, of which the Patapsco Camp near Baltimore 
is an example, could never have (Continued on page 356) 
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Nutrition is not only a long range matter, but involves efficient food distribution to devastated areas. Mass feeding is the result 


British Welfare Carries On 


by MARGARET A. THOMAS 


In wartime the welfare services take on a special significance as human 
needs are multiplied by devastation and readjustment of the population. 
The British experience, as observed by an English social worker, abounds 
in lessons for American home defense. 


SOcIAL SERVICE IS NEVER A LUXURY, BUT IS AN INDISPENSABLE 
adjunct to the national economy. That is the wartime ex- 
perience of Britain. To present a complete account of 
the social services in Britain today would be to try to 
picture a constantly changing scene. I shall try to describe 
conditions as I actually observed them in many of the 
areas, some in detail and others more briefly. 

The questions uppermost in every social worker’s mind 
just before the outbreak of hostilities were: “What will 
happen to my particular field in the event of war? How 
best can I help maintain the standards for which we have 


fought for years? Must I divert all my energies to emer- 


gency social work such as first aid, hospital nursing, air 
raid precautions, home defense?” 

No one could foresee what the actual outbreak of war 
would bring, and emergency arrangements on a very large 
scale had to be made. The first evacuation of school chil- 
dren—730,000 from London alone—was a gigantic task in 
itself; hospital accommodation and staff for civilian cas- 
ualties had to be estimated and provided; the general 
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mobilization of the fleet, air force, and army meant the 
diversion of many of the voluntary social service agencies 
and, in some instances, their dislocation. It was obvious 
that the “support services”—public assistance, unemploy- 
ment allowances, and old age pensions—would continue 
with little fundamental change in organization or admin. 
istration. The future of the “general services”’—those pro- 
vided by the state and local authorities for the benefit of 
the community as a whole, including education, maternity 
and child welfare, treatment of disease in hospitals, lunacy 
and mental treatment and the care of the mentally de- 
ficient—was less clear. 

Realizing that curtailment of certain of these services 
would be inevitable and that the war situation would re- 
quire entirely new services under experienced personnel, 
social workers as a group knew that maintenance of the 
mental and physical health of the people through the ex- 
isting services was of great importance. And so we find 
teachers taking a very active part in the plans for the 
evacuation of the school population. We find a Mental 
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Health Emergency Committee, which established the prin- 
ciple that mental health workers should be “reserved, 
because of the need for child guidance and psychiatric 
social work. Other branches of social work were no less 
active in planning for the emergency and in arranging 
to coordinate and dovetail their work. 

In examining Britain’s social services under war con- 
ditions, it must be borne in mind that the central govern- 
ment always has encouraged local management ot local 
affairs. As a corollary goes the truism that where good 
work has been done in peacetime, there, whatever the dit- 
ficulties, good work will continue; but where inferior 
standards have prevailed, wartime work probably will not 
rise above the peacetime level. With these propositions 
in mind, I shall describe some of the general social serv- 
ices; then the support services and, finally, some of the 
new services arising directly out of war needs. 


LET US LOOK FIRST AT EDUCATION. EVERYONE IN THIS COUN- 
try heard about the first great evacuation of school chil- 
dren at the outbreak of war. But of 3,000,000 children 
expected to be evacuated, only 1,381,000 actually were sent. 
Even after the second great evacuation, and after large 
scale bombing during the summer and autumn of 1940, 
it was clear that schools must be maintained in both 
evacuation and reception areas. In London all but 112,- 
000 children now have been evacuated. According to a 
study by C. E. M. Joad, published in The New Statesmen 
and Nation in December 1940, of the thousand schools 
in the London area, over five hundred are no longer 
available—they are needed for billeting centers or have 
suffered in air raids. The children go to the school near- 
est their homes, irrespective of age. Coventry suffered 
devastating air raids on November 15 and 19. Six weeks 
later, January 1941, the Coventry Education Committee 
was able to report that “of 9,393 children on the roll of 
the elementary schools in the week ending December 20, 
1940, 6,682 were in attendance” and that educational fa- 
cilities were available for all children either in their own 


Shelter is basic. Here bombing victims are being cared for in a school 
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schools or in the nearest accessible school. In the same 
week, “1,265 pupils were in attendance at the technical 
college as compared with 1,433 on November 14, 1940. 
Junior Technical Council schools resumed full time work 
on November 25.” Since this report was published in The 
Times Educational Supplement of March 1, Coventry has 
been the object of further attacks and the school situation 
no doubt has changed; but the tendency of the education 

service to revert to normal remains unaltered. 
The kind of emergency function which the education 
service may fulfill is well exemplified by the story of 
heavy raid on Shefheld, December 


events following the 

12-13, 1940. The emergency committee asked the Educa- 
tion Department to undertake emergency service and al- 
though the staff was hampered by a second severe raid, 
rest and feeding centers were opened. According to the 
report in The Times Educational Supplement: 


The normal function of the Education Department is look- 
ing after people and the problem was to mobilize the full 
power of the department to perform the task for the benefit 
of homeless people instead of school children . . . the various 
branches of the Education Department operated in accord- 
ance with their normal function; the office staff became the 
headquarters staff, the school medical service looked after the 
health of the people in rest centers, the buildings department 
undertook emergency repairs to centers, and so on. In addi- 
tion . . . the Education Welfare Department took on the 
entire work of billeting those rendered homeless. From De- 
cember 15 to January 3, the whole of the teaching staff was in 
full action. Based on sound principles and brilliantly conceived 


- though it was, this Sheffield scheme—like any other devised 


to meet an emergency—had to depend entirely on those who 
rallied to the appeal to work it. . . . Throughout the period 
of emergency there was always present in the minds of those 
responsible for the emergency scheme the idea of the speediest 
possible return to normal conditions. % 


On January 20 after teachers had had a week’s leave 
and cleaning and disinfecting had been carried out in 
many of the premises, the schools were reopened. In 
London, some section of the city 
is more or less a nightly target. - 
Rest and feeding centers must 
always be maintained and a 
return to “normal” conditions is 
scarcely practicable. 

After the first great evacua- 
tion, much was made of the poor 
physical condition in which the 
children arrived in the reception 
areas. People forgot (or never 
had realized) that, in all large 
cities, the population in the 
poorest quarters suffers from. 
vermin. The education authori- 
ties had achieved notable results 
in reducing the percentage of 
infested school children during 
the school term from roughly 
33 percent in 1913, to 3 percent 
in 1938. But the exodus occurred 
during the holidays and the 
children were not medically ex- 
amined before evacuation, nor 
upon arrival. Wherever possible, 
children are now examined be- 
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fore leaving their home town 
and also upon reaching their 
destination. If necessary, they 
are billeted in observation cen- 
ters in the reception area before 
being placed in private homes. 
In this way, much has been 
done to prevent the spread of 
vermin and disease. 

In rural areas, the evacuées 
attend the village schools. De- 
pending upon their number, they 
are merged into the existing 
school unit; share the school 
building, having their own 
teachers; or occupy adjacent 
premises such as a church or 
chapel hall. If the area is very 
scattered, arrangements are 
made for group teaching, since 
regulations forbid children to 
attend schools without air raid 
shelters if their homes are more 
than ten minutes away. This 
means the setting up of schools 
in halls and private houses 
throughout the scattered area, 
and the groups of children in attendance at each are na- 
-turally far from homogeneous in age and attainment. 
School broadcasts help both in group teaching and in 
bridging the gap between two or more different sets of 
children in the same school, the musical and physical 
activity programs being especially valuable. 


Most EDUCATIONAL AUTHORITIES ADOPTED THE PRINCIPLE AT 
the outset that handicapped children should be evacuated 
only as school units with their specialist staff, since it 
clearly was undesirable to billet mental defectives, the 
physically handicapped, including the blind and deaf of 
all grades, on the ordinary householder. Holiday homes 
and camps are used to house these schools and except 
that a great deal more supervisory. work out of. school 
hours devolves on the teacher, the education and activities 
of these children have been little interfered with. When 
necessary, some of the entirely paralyzed children and 
the worst heart cases are placed in hospitals and con- 
valescent homes; local public health services are at the 
service of the rests Writing in The Special Schools Journal, 
Mrs. J. E. Thomas, headmistress of one of the evacuated 
schools states: 


We have seen their clear eyes and their unprecedented 
energy and know now what rest and sleep, sun and food, will 
do for them. In our minds the case for boarding schools by 
the sea and in the country for the handicapped child is proved 
beyond the shadow of a doubt. 


While the handicapped child usually is evacuated in the 
company of his fellows and with the teacher who under- 
stands his special needs, there are many children at reg- 
ular schools who cannot be fitted into ordinary billets. 
Soon after the first evacuation, experienced child guid- 
ance workers were called to reception areas to deal with 
the “problem evacuée.” So useful were their services that 
rural education authorities often found themselves using 
the newly organized “child guidance clinic’—unheard of 
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Adult education, sponsored by the London County Council, in a shelter: shoe-mending 


in the district before—for their own problem children 
who were not less numerous than the visitors. One result 
is the opening of hostels for difficult children in the recep- 
tion areas. Funds have been provided in connection with 
the Mental Health Emergency Committee to train older 
women to act as superintendents of hostels and homes for 
children, especially for unbilletable evacuées. 

In peacetime the allowance of milk to necessitous school 
children was one third of a pint daily; some local edu- 
cation committees decided to raise this to two thirds of 
a pint daily during wartime, but unfortunately the milk 
supply in certain districts recently has been very irreg- 
ular. The peacetime practice of supplying meals to needy 
children in the schools has developed on a large scale 
in the reception areas where school gardens help provide 
fresh vegetables. In view of the shortage of adult labor 
in rural areas and the lack of accommodation for seasonal 
labor, the help given by children is important. Children 
over twelve years of age are employed during school 
holidays, with the holiday period for each school ar- 
ranged to conform to the agricultural needs of its region. 
In secondary day and boarding schools, parties of chil- 
dren over fourteen years of age visit local farms on cer- 
tain days to help with planting and harvest. | 

The long awaited raising of the school-leaving age to 
fifteen has been postponed, and on reaching school-leav- 
ing age (fourteen) children cease to be entitled to a 
billeting allowance. Many return home and obtain fac- 
tory jobs. The Ministry of Health announced in Febru- 
ary that an evacuated child may continue to be billeted 
if he finds suitable employment, the local juvenile em- 
ployment bureau being the judge of suitability. Normally, 


» billeted children who become wage earners are expected 


to contribute towards the cost of their billeting. If a bil- 
leted child of fourteen cannot find suitable occupation, 
he either stays on at school or he is required to help in 
one of the centers for evacuated mothers and children. 

With the exception of London, things are fairly normal 
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to work at the weekend, and classes be- 
gin at noon on Saturday and° continue 
until teatime on Sunday. There had been 
only 60 W.E.A. classes as compared with 
223 in normal times. Difficulties of trans- 
port in London add to the problem. 


TURNING FROM SCHOOLS TO HOSPITALS, IT 
is clear that developments in response to 
wartime exigencies are so bound up with 
the maintenance of: peacetime functions 
that they must be considered together. 
The patients of many hospitals in danger 
areas were evacuated at the beginning of 
the war, some to their homes, many to 
hospitals in reception areas. Following a 
survey of all the accommodations avail- 
able throughout the eleven Civil Defense 
Regions, beds were reserved for the dif- 
ferent categories of the sick. Thus public 
assistance institutions of the older type. 
receive the senile and the chronics who 
do not require such skilled nursing as do 
acute cases. Those well enough to be 
billeted are not hospitalized if billets can 
be found for them. | 
In order to deal with the anticipated 
large numbers of military and civilian 
casualties, new annexes and extensions 
providing about 45,000 additional beds 
have been built, with arrangements for 
over 250,000 additional cases in existing 
hospital buildings. The Ministry of 
Health provides equipment and arranges 
for the redistribution of hospital staffs._ 
Hospitals in the towns continue for the 
most part to maintain out-patient clinics 
where the sick are given preliminary ex- 
amination before being sent for treat- 
ment to the reception area to which the 
main body of the hospital already has 
been evacuated. Minor ailments are 
treated on the spot. The blood transfu- 
sion service is nationwide and is working 


Hospitals must be improvised wherever the need exists. Above, a special ward in regularly in both evacuation and re-_ 
the underground at Bethnal Green; below, one of the emergency hospital “hutments”’ ception areas 


at the universities. Conscription has, of course, affected 
the older students and has, shortened courses of study 
all around; many professors and lecturers have been asked 
to undertake national service. But on the whole, uni- 
versity life is little changed, as is adult education in gen- 
eral. In January C. E. M. Joad found that last autumn 
(1940) 2,113 classes were organized throughout the coun- 
try by the Workers’ Educational Association, as com- 
pared with 2,120 during 1939. Even in Liverpool, where 
air raids have been heavy, there were 100 W.E.A. classes 
as compared with 123 in 1939. In London, however, adult 
education goes on under tremendous difficulties. The day 
colleges of the university have been evacuated so that the 
problem of organizing adult education now falls upon the 
various London County Council Institutes, the Polytech- 


nics, and the Colleges for Working People. Evening 


classes: cannot be held, since everyone endeavors to get 
home before blackout. The attempt therefore is made 
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The work of the Children’s Hospitals 
and their Hospital Schools carries on as far as possible. 
Many of these institutions were situated in country dis- 
tricts, but even those in the less safe areas continue to 
function in spite of changes in routine. Speaking of the 
work, one teacher writes in The Special Schools Journal 
for February: “After disturbed nights the children are 
allowed to take more rest if they require it, but on the 
whole they usually sleep through the sound of the sirens. 
Sun-bathing has not been possible on many of the days of 
gorgeous sunshine as it has been considered wiser for the 
children to remain behind the sandbags for safety’s sake.” 

Expectant mothers naturally are sent in groups to areas _ 
where the best facilities for their care exist. At first they | 
were billeted on the ordinary householder, but it has 
been found much better to billet them in nursing homes 
and small hospitals. It also is found more practicable 
to billet mothers with small children in houses or hotels 
taken over for the purpose, with a matron in charge, 


rather than in private homes. In the evacuation areas, 
the ante-natal clinics remain open to give advice and 
treatment. Residential nursery schools, day nurseries, and 
social centers are organized in the reception areas to 
provide for the needs of mothers and young children, 
with local health and nursing service readily available. 

Before the outbreak of war, preparations were made on 
a large scale to deal with the expected increase in the 
incidence of psychosis and war neurosis. Those expecta: 
tions fortunately have not been fulfilled. The London 
local authority reported, for example, that between Oc- 
tober 1939 and January 1940 the average number of ad- 
missions to mental hospitals on reception orders was 
19 percent less than the pre-war average. 

In common with other hospitals and institutions, the 
mental hospitals were asked to set aside a portion of their 
accommodation for military or civilian casualties in cases 
of emergency. When need arises, they may also have to 
receive mental patients from evacuation areas. This means 
that some overcrowding is inevitable. The pressure on 
beds has given an impetus to the boarding-out of suitable 
patients. Groups of patients of the chronic type, need- 
ing only kindly care and supervision, have been sent to 
public assistance institutions in the area and in this way 
beds have been released for more urgent cases. There 
is similar pressure on accommodations in mental de- 
ficiency institutions. Whereas the incidence of the condi- 
tion naturally was not expected to rise with the out- 
break of war, there are many defective persons living in 
the community for whom institutional care is the only 
alternative should they become homeless or should their 
parents undertake war work and be unable to continue 
to care for them. At the beginning of the war, for in- 
stance, 303 defective persons in the London area were 
moved from their homes to institutions. As an offset 
to such overcrowding, suitable defectives are sent out on 
license either to earn their living or to board with a fam- 
ily. Farm work, domestic work, 
and simple factory processes are 
all undertaken with success by 
high grade stabilized mental de- 
fectives. Owing to the shortage 
of certain classes of labor, there 
is considerable demand for the 
services of these boys and girls. 
The Mental Deficiency Acts 
provide for their proper super- 
vision both at work and during 
leisure time. 

There are less capable defec- 
tive persons living with their 
families for whom institutional 
care is unnecessary as long as 
some kind of organized daily 
occupation is provided for them. 
In peacetime, many towns and 
boroughs gave training to im- 
becile children in occupation 
centers, not to be confused with 
the special schools for the ed- 
ucable feebleminded. On the 
outbreak of war, most of these 
centers were closed, but their oc- 
cupants were not included in 
the evacuation scheme for school 
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children. Any plan for their dispersal—and the number 
was relatively small—was left to the initiative of the re- 
sponsible local authority. Some authorities decided to send 
all defectives in attendance at occupation centers to holi- 
day homes. Many of these children had never been away 
from their homes before; the majority of their teachers 
who accompanied them had had no institutional experi- 
ence whatsoever. The holiday homes had never been in- 
tended for permanent or for winter habitation. And 
where a house had not been used specifically as a holiday 
home for mental defectives, there arose such special prob- 
lems as lack of fire escapes, and windows and staircases 
insufhciently guarded for imbecile children. Yet, as in the 
case of the special-school child, these children show 
marked health gains and the homes are a success. 

In some other evacuation areas, occupation centers have 
been reopened or group teaching in the children’s homes 
instituted. In reception areas, despite transport difficulties, 
many of the centers have reopened, since it is recog- 
nized that they serve as useful a purpose in war as in 
peace in the stabilization and training of the defective 
who would otherwise prove an intolerable burden to 
his family. 


LET Us TURN NOW TO THE “SUPPORT SERVICES”—THOSE FOR 
maintaining persons in need at the public expense. 

Owing to the war, total expenditure on account of 
unemployment is reduced, despite the fact that the in- 
dividual rate of allowance has been raised in view of 
the increased cost of living. An important change in the 
state’s unemployment insurance scheme is that the in- 
come limit for inclusion is now £420 instead of £250 
as formerly. 

At the outbreak of war, about two and a half mil- 
lion persons over sixty-five years of age were in receipt 
of old age pensions of ten shillings a week. In July 
1940, the age at which insured (Continued on page 363) 
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AS WE LOOK TODAY ACROSS THE OCEANS THAT BOUND THE 
continental United States to the West and East, we are 
divided between two attitudes, each of which may lead 
us to false conclusions about our future relations with the 
rest of the world. One attitude is to feel that we are living 
in the midst of the greatest catastrophe known to human 
society—so great that all we can do is allow ourselves to 
be swept over by the “wave of the future.” Another atti- 
tude is to feel that perhaps all the cataclysmic events re- 
ported in the headlines are exaggerated and that, even if 
true, they will leave us unaffected and free to pursue our 
accustomed way of life. 

The first of these attitudes can be described as Defeat- 
ism. The second can be described as Escapism. It is true 
that we are living in the midst of one of the greatest up- 
heavals in human history—as great as the collapse of the 
Roman Empire, or the French Revolution. But to say this 
is not to bow helplessly before the “wave of the future.” 
The events around us are not some kind of tidal wave or 
typhoon. They are made by men, and are therefore sus- 
ceptible of being remedied by men, provided we have the 
desire and will power to remedy them. 


II 


‘THERE IS NOT THE SLIGHTEST REASON TO BELIEVE THAT DR- 
velopments on other continents will leave us unaffected, 
even if we remain outside the wars of Europe and Asia. 
We can, on occasion, rationalize ourselves into thinking 
that we have no political or economic stake outside the 
borders of the United States, or at least outside the con- 
fines of the Western Hemisphere. But the very vehe- 
mence of our constant discussions about world affairs 
indicates that, whatever our personal views, whether we 
are pacifists, or isolationists, or what are known as inter- 
ventionists—one thing we cannot be with respect to 
Europe: we cannot be indifferent to Europe’s fate. For we 
are beginning to realize that we are concerned with Eur- 
-ope—and the world—not merely in an economic, or 
political, or military sense, but in that much deeper sense 
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The answer lies in America’s willingness to lead in the stag; 
“Newer World Order” than Hitler’s. Here is a bluepi 


so effectively popularized by Ernest Hemingway when he 
quoted the words of John Donne, who wrote many years 
ago: “Any man’s death diminishes me, because I am in- 
volved in Mankinde; And therefore never send to know 
for whom the bell tolls; It tolls for thee.’ And we who 
have heard the bell toll for France, and may hear it toll 
for Britain, must face our own destiny in a world sun- 
dered by war and revolution with all the realism and 
courage at our command. 

Much has been said and written about the aid we might 
give Britain. But we must understand, right now, that it 
will not be enough for the United States to help Britain 
win the war. It will have to help Britain win the peace. 
And if Germany ultimately should be defeated, Britain 
may by that time be economically so exhausted as to be 
in no position to shoulder the tasks of European, let alone 
world, reconstruction. In such an eventuality, the United 
States might be faced with manifold responsibilities for 
the future. Whatever may be the outcome of the war, 
Europe and other parts of the world may be thrown into 
a state of temporary chaos by the transition from war to 
peace, in which all countries that have retained a measure 
of political and economic stability may be called on to 
perform such essential tasks as the policing of areas now 
occupied by the Germans or Japanese to prevent wholesale 
acts of revenge, and the feeding and housing of millions 
of people, many of them refugees, who have been cast 
adrift by the conflict. There is thus no moment to lose in 
discussing the kind of social, political, and economic order 
that might emerge from this war. 

The conflicts now raging in Europe, Africa, and Asia 
are already shaping the future peace. No one can foretell 
when these wars may come to an end—when a new arm-_ 
istice will usher in a period of peace which may prove 
merely another interval between wars, or offer an oppor- 
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preparedness for peace, potentially as dangerous as the 
mental unpreparedness for war which paralyzed the 
Western powers after 1933. 


k of post-war reconstruction on a scale that will insure a 
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tunity for farsighted reconstruction. Even if the wars of 
the twentieth century, like those of the sixteenth, should 
be destined to last for decades punctuated by brief mo- 
ments of uneasy truce, the human mind is loath to accept 
war as a permanent state of existence. To an extent un- 
precedented in history, men and women throughout the 
world question past, present, and future. Everywhere they 
seek courage to face the horrors and discouragements of 
today by discussing the reforms they may effect tomorrow. 

This search for a new order that might emerge from 
the existing disorder reveals profound dissatisfaction with 
the conditions created by the first World War, which in 
turn was precipitated by deep-seated political and eco- 
nomic maladjustments. It also reveals an undying hope 
that human intelligence applied to relations between men 
and nations may yet succeed in solving these problems by 
peaceful means. If the present conflict were soon brought 
-to a close, the task of reconstruction could be undertaken 
by a generation which, within the span of twenty-five 
years, has experienced both the hardships of a peace that 
failed of fruition and the disasters of totalitarian war. A 
generation armed with such extraordinary, if bitter, ex- 
perience, may approach post-war reconstruction without 
the illusions cherished by some of ‘those who built the 
League of Nations, yet without the cynicism that might 
have prevailed if no attempt whatever had been made to 
develop an international ‘organization. 

It is natural that belligerents should regard successful 
prosecution of the war as their one and only war aim. 
Nor is it practicable for any of the belligerents to draw up 
a detailed blueprint of the world order they intend to 
build at the end of the war. To argue, however, that dis- 
cussion of peace aims has no place in wartime, and must 
be postponed until the “Cease fire!” has sounded, is to 
foster among belligerents and neutrals alike a mental un- 


In any discussion of post-war plans, it is increasingly 
important to bear in mind that what is spoken of as peace 
aims is not this or that program of concrete territorial, 
economic or financial measures, but a general concept of 
the kind of international society that might be developed 
upon cessation of hostilities. Without such a general con- 
cept of the objectives to be sought at a peace conference, 
no catalogue of peace aims, however comprehensive or 
elaborate, would possess the universal appeal that alone 
could insure its practical realization and continued effec- 
tiveness. Even if the second World War be viewed solely 
as a struggle for strategic bases, markets, and raw mate- 
rials—as it is by many—it must be recognized that this 
conflict will determine the political, social, and economic 
shape of the world in accordance with the general philos- 
ophy of life formulated or practiced by the victor. 

In a very profound sense, also, peace aims are a part of 
military strategy. For if at a given moment the tide of 
battle should turn against Germany, the German people 
—many of whom agree with Hitler’s thesis that the Reich 
was inveigled into surrender in 1918 by President Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points—may be expected to fight on to the 
bitter end, since they fear that defeat might mean the 
partition of Germany or its reduction to a status of eco- 
nomic-inferiority. The Western powers must no longer 
indulge in high-flown platitudes about international co- 
operation and justice for all, but should demonstrate, in 
the midst of war, what they intend to do once the war is 
over. As Ernest Bevin has said, it is “no good going to 
the teeming millions of Europe . . . talking merely Glad- 
stonian liberty. We have to offer a new feeling of hope, 
and example is better than precept.” 


III 


WHAT Is THE CHOICE TODAY THAT CONFRONTS THE WORLD? 
The choice is not between Hitler’s totalitarian “new or- 
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der” and return to the disorder, superficially tempered by 
the League of Nations, that existed in August 1939. Too 
many things have happened, too many systems have been 
crushed, too many leaders and ideas have been discredited, 
to permit integral restoration of the political and economic 
patterns that existed before the second World War. The 
choice today is between Hitler’s totalitarian “new order” 
and some kind of a “newer order” that Britain, with the 
aid of the British Dominions and the United States, 
China, and the conquered peoples of Europe, might be 
able to offer as a concrete alternative to Hitler’s plans. 
That choice exists only as long as Britain continues to 
resist. Should Britain be defeated, Europe, and perhaps 
the rest of the world, would have no choice but to accept 
Hitler’s blueprint of the post-war order. 

It is therefore of paramount importance to determine 
what Germany, on the one hand, Britain and the United 
States, on the other, would do with peace if peace could 
be obtained. Among the many criticisms made of the 
Versailles settlement is that it was primarily a political 
settlement which did not pay sufficient heed to economic 
problems. This view has caused many British and Amer- 
ican planners during the past twenty years to minimize 
political issues and boundary controversies, and to empha- 
size the need for economic reconstruction as the basis of 
“a just and durable” peace. Yet, whether the next peace 
settlement is determined primarily by political or eco- 
nomic considerations, or a fusion of both, two questions 
must be asked: For what ends are political and economic 
plans being made? In whose interest are they being de- 
vised? For many peace proposals give the impression of 
being drafted in a vacuum, with painstaking concern for 
legal and diplomatic niceties, but with little or no refer- 
ence to the realities of life, and least of all to the human 
beings who, in the final analysis, should be the first con- 
cern of any peacemakers. 

Out of the welter of discussions about a post-war order, 
the point that emerges most sharply is that human wel- 
fare, hitherto the forgotten quantity in international re- 
lations, begins to overshadow all other considerations. The 
call for a new social order, which would assure a mini- 
mum of security to every man, woman, and child, is 
being sounded on all sides—by Hitler, by Roosevelt, by 
Churchill, by Bevin, by the churches, by the communists. 
It is now clear that, in considering the problems of post- 
war reconstruction, the peacemakers will have to recog- 
nize the revolutionary effects that industrialization has 
had, and may continue to have, on the institutions of 
democracy and on relations between nations—barring, of 
course, the remote possibility of worldwide de-industriali- 
zation and return to a primarily agricultural society. The 
peacemakers will be faced with a double task: the task 
of reconstructing democracy within nations, so that it can 
meet the strains and stresses of a mass production era; 
and the task of making this reconstructed democracy 
work in relations between nations. The two tasks ,are 
losely interwoven. Neither can be undertaken or ac- 
complished alone. That is why the people who, in this 
country, would shun international responsibilities on the 
slea that they must first take care of the sharecroppers 
ind the Dust Bowl are really shirking the issue. Ernest 
Bevin—to quote him again—has said that if Britain 
ould weave reconstruction measures into its own eco- 
1omic life while the present struggle is going on, “that 
vould be the best answer to Hitler.” 
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Realizing this worldwide preoccupation with human 
welfare, and admitting the failure of democracies so far 
to assure continuous employment and a minimum stand- 
ard of living to their citizens, many Britishers are advo- 
cating social, educational, and economic reconstruction in 
Britain in the midst of war, with special emphasis on 
nutrition and housing. There is a growing demand, both 
ere and in Britain, for social and economic planning, 
both on a national and an international scale, as a correc- 
tive to pre-war anarchy. At the same time, there is a sober 
realization that, in developing a planned national or in- 
ternational order, men must give authority to govern- 
ments “and in so doing, they increase the danger of 
despotism.” This conflict between the desire for order and 
the desire for freedom creates what is widely recognized 
as the dilemma of democracy, which must be solved as a 
prelude to a new democratic order in international affairs. 

Yet it must be admitted that the multifarious controls 
adopted before and during the war cannot be abandoned 
overnight without creating chaotic dislocations which 
would imperil any attempt at reconstruction. Plans for 
post-war reconstruction must therefore start with the as- 
sumption that more or less permanent government con- 
trols will have replaced laissez faire methods both in the 
national and the international sphere. The trend every- 
where is toward some form of controlled economy. The 
choice is not between totalitarian controls and return to 
“free enterprise.” The choice is between totalitarian con- 
trols, arbitrarily imposed from above and maintained by 
force, and controls voluntarily accepted by the people of 
each country for the benefit of society as a whole. 

Recognition of this choice leads to growing emphasis, 
in Britain and the United States, on the necessity of de- 
veloping, both within nations and among nations, not 
only a Bill of Rights, but also a Bill of Duties or Responsi- 
bilities. According to this concept, which has been well 
expressed by Vice-President Wallace, among others, in- 
dividuals as members of national states, and states as 
members of international society, must be concerned not 
only with the promotion of their own individual or na- 
tional interests and ambitions, but also with the welfare 
of society as a whole. Should this concept become em- 
bedded in the philosophy of life of the Western peoples, 
it might permit gradual transition from what the British 
sociologist Tawney has described as the “acquisitive so- 
ciety” to what might be termed the “contributive society,” 
in which men and nations would think not only about 
what they can get, but about what they can contribute to 
collective living. 


IV 


WITHIN WHAT KIND OF POLITICAL FRAMEWORK COULD THE 
new social order function? It is generally recognized, both 
by German-and Anglo-American planners, that small 
national ‘units operating on a basis of fierce nationalism 
are not compatible with the internationalization of trade 
and communications that has followed in the wake of 
industrialization. The political task of future peacemakers 
will be that of combining self-determination, which fully 
harmonizes with democratic theories of self-government, 
with some form of effective integration of the self-de- 
termined units. 

Where German and Anglo-American planners differ 
fundamentally is regarding the methods by which na- 
tional groups might be integrated into a supranational 


toward Europe once the conflict 1s Over. 

Nazi plans for re-division of the world 
‘nto continental units, each ruled by a 
“master race,” are directly in conflict with 
those hitherto formulated in Britain and 
the United States. British and American 
planners differ widely regarding the 
scope of the supranational units of the 
future—whether these should be regional, 
continental, or worldwide, and whether 
they should be constituted on the model 
of the American Federation or the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth of Nations. They 
agree, however, that national units should 
be re-grouped not on the basis of domi- 
nation by this or that race, but on a basis 
of equality and voluntary collaboration 
—although some of their plans, notably 
Federal Union, indicate the possibility 
of Anglo-American supremacy, if only 
for the purpose of eventually achieving 
equality. Moreover, unlike the Nazis— 
who think first of all in continental 
terms, since Germany is not yet a great 
sea power—British and American plan- 
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framework. The Germans envisage, for Europe, a sort of 
political hierarchy, with the German “master race” at the 
top, and other national groups arranged, pyramid fashion, 
in accordance with their degree of kinship or readiness 
for collaboration with the “new order.” Nazi political 
plans, however, are not limited to the European continent. 
The Nazis believe that, at the end of the war, the world 
should be divided into several continental units, each 
ruled, like Europe, by a “master race” which will have 
proved its claims to mastery by physical vitality and mili- 
tary prowess. 


Under this scheme Europe would be ruled by the Ger- 
mans, “Greater East Asia” by the Japanese. Africa was 
originally to be divided up between Germany and Italy, 
but now that Italy itself has be¢éome subject to German 
control and completely dependent on the Nazis for final 
victory, it may be that Africa—described by the Nazis as 
an “appendage” of Europe—would also be ruled by the 
Germans. Russia might be temporarily left alone, until 
such time as its resources of food, oil, and raw materials 
become necessary to the Greater German Empire. At that 
time Russia may be offered a choice between joining 
Hitler’s “new order” and sharing in the spoils of the 
British Empire, presumably in the Near and Middle 
East, or in turn becoming subject to German rule. The 
Western Hemisphere, like Russia, might be given a brief 
breathing space, but on three important conditions: that 
the United States (by that time isolated from Europe, 
Asia, and Africa) purge itself of elements hostile to 
Nazism; that it recognize and collaborate with the “new 
order” in Europe and Asia; and that it does not interfere 
with access by a German-dominated Europe to the 
foodstuffs and raw materials of Latin America, The 
Nazis assume that the countries of Latin America, which 
in time of peace exported over 50 percent of their products 
to Europe and Great Britain, will naturally gravitate 
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the British Dominions, and the United 
States on sea communications for purposes both of com- 
merce and defense. Anglo-American opposition to pure- 
ly continental arrangements is shared by Europe’s sea- 
faring countries, notably Holland and Norway; while by 
contrast a section of opinion in France, which has oscil- 
lated between dreams of continental and overseas empire, 
favors abandonment of connections with overseas coun- 
tries, and collaboration with Germany in the development 
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of a continental “new order.” 

In comparing Nazi and Anglo- 
American plans for the post-war 
political order, it should be noted 
that the choice is not between Hit- 
ler’s totalitarian “new order,” based 
on re-division of the world into 
continents each ruled by a “master 
race,” and return to an internation- 
al society composed of compart- 
mentalized national states each des- 
perately striving to achieve political 
security and economic self-sufficien- 
cy. The choice is between Hitler’s 
“new order,” and a supranational 
organization based on the voluntary 
collaboration of free peoples, who 
would be concerned not merely 
with their own rights and privi- 
leges, as in the past, but with the 
interests and welfare of internation- 
al society as a whole, to be achieved 
by peaceful means. 


Vv 

WHAT WOULD BE THE NEW ECONOMIC ORDER AT THE END OF 
the war? In discussing the post-war economic order, as 
in discussing the post-war political order, German and 
Anglo-American planners agree that it will be impossible 
and undesirable, at the end of the war, to restore an inter- 
National economic system based on small national units 
struggling with each other for markets and raw materials, 
and striving to shut each other’s exports out by tariff 
walls, currency restrictions, and other forms of national 
control. Both groups look toward the formation of larger 
sconomic units, corresponding roughly to the larger po- 
litical units envisaged for the post-war period, and a 
greater measure of planning and coordination of the 
world’s resources than has been undertaken in the past. 
Here, again, as with respect to the post- 
war political order, Nazi and Anglo- 
American planners differ fundamentally 
regarding the methods to be used for 
achievement of their objectives. The 
Nazis think in terms of continental eco- 
nomic systems, linked by barter trade 
with the European continent plus Africa, 
srganized by Germany primarily for the 
yenefit of the German people (although 
thers presumably would benefit by op- 
yortunities for work in a German-domi- 
vated system), and corresponding re- 
ganization of Asia for the benefit of 
he Japanese. The Anglo-Americans, 
while differing widely among themselves 
yn many details, now think in terms of 
hrowing the resources of the whole 
orld open to all peoples on a basis of 
quality, and distributing these resources 
such a way as to benefit international 
ciety as a whole. In formulating their 
Jans, the Anglo-Americans admit that 
he international organization of the post- 
919 period did not correspond ‘to the 
conomic realities of the modern world, 
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and created many glaring inequal- 
ities which must be corrected in 
the future. 

In proposals for international eco- 
nomic planning, as in proposals for 
national economic planning, the di- 
lemma is how to combine what 
are regarded as necessary regula- 
tions of economic chaos with demo- 
cratic procedures; how to work out 
a synthesis between relatively free 
international trade, which many 
economists regard as irrecoverable, 
and national autarchy, which both 
Nazi and non-Nazi economists re- 
gard as impracticable for peacetime, 
as distinguished from wartime pur- 
poses. Unless such a synthesis is 
achieved, it can be justly feared that 
planning would merely result in 
piling the Ossa of international 
despotism on the Pelion of national 
dictatorship. As in the political field, 
the choice is not between Hitler’s 
totalitarian “new order,” and return to the kind of eco- 
nomic and financial anarchy that existed on the eve of 
the second World War. The choice is between conti- 
nental empires, each administered by totalitarian methods 
primarily for the benefit of a self-appointed “master race,” 
or some attempt to develop an international economic 
system, which might be administered through voluntarily 
accepted controls not for the benefit of this or that people 
or group of special interests, but of international society 
as a whole. 

Discussions of the post-war economic order inevitably 
raise the question whether the present struggle is merely 
a struggle between two forms of imperialism and, if that 
is true, whether there is anything to choose between Nazi 
and Anglo-American imperialism. British and Ameri- 


s 
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Stalin speaks for the ambitions of Russia as 
a factor in reshaping the world of the future 


European 


Hitler dreams of partitioning the planet, and ruling it through selected 
partners; and the democracies have not yet halted his regimented new order 
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can imperialism—like that of other peoples throughout 
history—has produced many ugly results. To say this 1S 
not to say that Nazi imperialism, based on theories of 
the “master race” and racial discrimination applied to 
some of the most culturally advanced of the European 
peoples, is not more reprehensible than that of Britain 
and the United States, which in theory, at least, recog- 
nizes the equality of races and the rights of racial and 
religious minorities—even if often in the past British and 
American practice has fallen far short of theory. The 
relationship known as imperialism will exist, in one form 
or another, as long as some peoples are economically ad- 
vanced and others are economically backward. 

The task is not to condemn all imperialism, but to 
make it possible by practical measures for backward 
countries to develop as rapidly as possible, so that they can 
achieve economic stability and political autonomy. Nazi 
imperialism, which threatens to deprive weak countries, 
and even relatively strong ones, of industrial power tanta- 
mount today to military power, is not necessarily the only 
alternative to British and American imperialism. Another 
alternative which so far has been barely adumbrated 
would be a vigorous attempt at “cooperation for mutual 
well-being” between backward and advanced countries— 
cooperation whose keynote would not be promotion of the 
interests of this or that nation, or economic groups within 
nations, but concern for the welfare of the backward 
peoples. 

Such a program of cooperation, if effective, would en- 
sure the eventual “withering away” of imperialism, as one 
backward region after another becomes advanced. It 
would offer opportunities for the investment, not merely 
of capital, but of all the talents, imagination, sense of 
social responsibility, and capacity for devotion that may 
be possessed by advanced peoples. It would be calculated 
to create in the backward areas, now highly vulnerable 
to Nazi propaganda against democratic countries which 
have too often acted undemocratically in international 
affairs, a political and economic climate favorable to the 
development of more or less democratic institutions. A 
start in this direction, but only a start, has been made by 
the United States in Latin America, which may become 
a test case of this country’s real peace aims, just as India 
has become for many people a test case of Britain’s peace 
aims. In that sense, the practice of the “new imperialism” 
by the Western powers may determine the character of the 
future peace. 


VI 


Wit THE Unirep STATES DECIDE TO TAKE A PART IN THE 
vast tasks of reconstruction that lie ahead, or will it pre- 
fer to seek such peace and prosperity as might be found 
in isolation? The irony is that, whatever course the 
United States decides to follow—whether to increase aid 
to Britain up to. and including measures that create the 
risk of war, or to abandon aid to Britain, in the hope of 
avoiding a showdown with Germany—it will not escape 
some form of international responsibility. For if this 
country should accept the counsel of Charles Lindbergh 
and others who urge it to create its own continental 
sphere, leaving other continents to Germany, Italy, and 
Japan, it would still have to face the problems of recon- 
struction in the Western Hemisphere. The concept of 
Western Hemisphere defense and “integration,” which 
has to a large extent displaced the post-1919 concept of 
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American isolation within continental United States, fits 
in neatly with the pattern of division into continental 
units, each ruled by a “master race,” envisaged by the 
Nazis. It would involve “integration” into the domain of 
the United States, by force if necessary, of countries that 
might be reluctant, for economic, religious, or cultural 
reasons, to become part and parcel of a “continental” unit 
ruled by North Americans, who in their eyes would be 
assuming the role of “master race.” As has happened in 
Europe, Africa, and Asia, continental “integration” 
might require, in its initial stages at least, a policy of im- 
perialism and armed intervention in .recalcitrant coun- 
tries—a development which does not appear to have been 
fully considered by those Americans who in the past, 
while advocating isolation, have opposed armed interven- 
tion in other continents. 

Moreover, the Nazis appear to have no intention of 
being excluded from trade with Latin America on such 
terms as may appear desirable to a German-dominated 
Europe, and are keeping all channels open for renewal 
of such trade immediately on cessation of hostilities. It is 
not clear how American “continentalists” would plan to 
deal with a German-dominated Europe that might seek to 
establish economic and political influence in Latin Amer- 
ica—whether they would oppose it or strike a bargain 
with Germany. The fact must be faced that the United 
States would have no material advantages to offer Latin 
America in any way commensurate with those promised 
by a German-dominated Europe. Should the United 
States, in an effort to retain Latin American countries 
within its orbit, then resort to armed intervention, it 
might arouse in those countries a resentment which 
could be skillfully used by Germany to establish Nazi 
influence in the Western Hemisphere without resort to 
military force. 

Unless the United States decides, then, to restrict its 
activities to its own continental boundaries, accepting a 
shrunken economy and reduced standards of living, it 
will have to undertake either the task of Western Hem- 
isphere “integration,” with all the dangers implied in a 
policy of nationalistic expansion, or else accept its share 
of responsibility for reconstruction of the world on uni- 
versal lines, cutting across regional and continental units. 
To many Americans this task of reconstruction may 
appear a staggering, in fact an impossible task. It is, 
without doubt, a staggering task. But in weighing its 
possibilities, we must always remember that Hitler is 
not only ready but eager to undertake the reorganization 
of Europe and the world on the Nazi pattern. Failure tc 
meet the Nazi challenge in these universal terms may 
mean the defeat of the Western powers—not on the fielc 
of battle, but by default—because the Western peopl 
will then have demonstrated that they lack the courage 
the vision and the fortitude to set forth, as earlier ex 
plorers, pilgrims, and pioneers in their history have done 
toward democracy’s new horizons. There may be no nev 
lands to discover, no new resources to tap. But we hav 
only begun to explore the possibilities of human coopera 
tion—not for war destruction but for peace construc 
tion—to promote social welfare. Out of this travail, if w 
all can pass the supreme test imposed on us by today’ 
events, life may come, instead of death. As Carl Sane 
burg said of the Civil War: “Death was in the air. S 


was birth. What was dying, men did not know. Whe 
was being born, none could say.” 
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Other People’s Budgets 


"WO ARTICLES ON SOCIAL WORKERS AS FINANCIAL ADVISERS 


. Rehabilitating Bostom Taxpayers 


)LD MEN, MIDDLE-AGED WOMEN, AND A 
attering of young people, average 
merican citizens, wait their turn in the 
oard-of Assessors’ office in Boston’s City 
{all Annex. Each one has a confession 
9 make of inability to pay taxes on a 
ome bought in better days. They are 
pplicants for tax abatement under the 
ws of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
husetts, which grant exemption under 
sttain conditions specified in Clauses 
7 and 18 of the General Laws, Chapter 
g section 5. 

Clause 17 states that abatement of 
ixes may be granted on “real estate to 
1e value of two thousand dollars of a 
yidow, of a person over the age of 
eventy-five, or of any minor whose 
ather is deceased, occupied by such 
jidow, person or minor as her or his 
omicile, provided that the whole estate 
cal or personal, of such person, widow 
r minor does not exceed in value the 
um of two thousand dollars.” Applica- 
on for the current year must be made 
efore October 1. Clause 18 provides that 
xemption may be made of “any por- 
on of the estate of persons who by rea- 
on of age, infirmity and poverty are, in 
1e judgment of the assessors, unable 
9 contribute fully towards the public 
narges.” The clauses provide the frame- 
rork for an experiment which is being 
arried on to change tax delinquents in- 
) taxpayers by the application of mod- 
rn social service methods. 

Applicants for tax abatement must go 
rough a rigid examination regarding 
leir property, financial difficulties, and 
1eans of support. For instance, the law 
squires that a widow must produce a 
ypy of her husband’s death certificate 
nd proof that she has not remarried. 
he must give the assessors permission 
) inquire into any postal savings, gov- 
‘nment bonds, and bank account she 
ay have. In addition to information 
out her property—cost, assessed value, 
tal tax, balance due, and total equity— 
e must supply the names of mort- 
agees, state the amount of mortgage 
ue, and the amount paid off up to the 
esent year. She must give an accurate 
count of her family (if she seeks aid 
ader Clause 18, give names and ad- 
esses of children) and details about 
sr means of subsistence. 
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The facts gleaned in the initial inter- 
view form the data upon which the case 
is decided by the assessors after careful 
investigation. Until John C. L. Dowling, 
city assessor, set up a division of social 
service in the department, the city’s in- 
terest ended there. Now the inquiry goes 
deeper. It looks for causes and seeks to 
restore the applicant to his former status. 

Formerly commissioner in the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, John Dowling 
understands the provisions of federal, 
state, and city relief laws and is familiar 
with the agencies administering them. 
He knows the private welfare organiza- 
tions, the benevolent funds and bequests. 
He believes that tax delinquents are as a 
rule. worthy, reputable citizens who 
should have the benefit of certain types 
of supplementary relief afforded by pub- 
lic and private agencies. Some have 
struggled until the last against accepting 
any form of relief. Others who receive 
old age assistance, aid to dependent chil- 
dren, or other forms of federal and state 
relief might have additional grants or 


private aid to help them make ends meet.’ 


The amount credited to rent could be 
applied to tax payments. 

He has staffed the social service divi- 
sion with trained workers. They know 
that family adjustments may be made, 
relatives may help, debts be collected, old 
insurance policies with a paid-up value 
brought to light. 

All the federal, state, city, county, and 
community resources are explored before 
a case is given up as hopeless or the 
board admits that it can do no more 
than grant an abatement of taxes, thus 
affording only temporary relief to the 
property owner, and offering no solution 
to the city. 

As president of the First Federal Say- 
ings and Loan Association Mr. Dowling 
is in a position to approach the banks re- 
garding properties they hold in default 
of mortgage money, either principal or 
interest. Frequently he is able to get in- 
terest rates reduced or principal pay- 
ments suspended. 

For every million dollars’ worth of 
regular revenue that the city loses, the 
tax rate is increased by approximately 
68 cents. The load of 3,600 cases han- 
dled by the social service division during 


1939 represented more than 3 percent. 


by ROSE WESTON BULL 


of the city’s real estate parcels. The larger 
number of applicants came under Clause 
18 which is the more liberal of the two. 
In December 1939 under this clause $7,- 
026.58 was remitted in taxes; and under 
Clause 17, $6,674.08—a total abatement 
for that month alone of $13,700.66. Tak- 
ing this as an average month the figures 
for the entire year would represent a loss 
to the city of more than $174,400. The 
valuation of the properties upon which 
abatement was granted in that month 
was over $31,940. Year in and year out, 
this is a big loss, not only to the city in 
taxes, but in property values, for the 
unowned home depreciates just as the 
economic standing of the family that 
loses its home does in the community. 

Glance at any case record kept by the 
division. One tells the story of a man of 
seventy-eight who lives in a single fam- 
ily frame dwelling in one of Boston’s 
old residential sections. The small house 
was assessed at $5,000. Taxes in arrears 
for four years amounted to nearly $200. 
The compact and humanely written 
summary of the case notes: 

“Mr. C. is a widower on old age as- 
sistance getting $30 a month. He lives 
with his unmarried daughter who is 
forty-seven years old... . The daughter 
does “day work’ when she is able, but is 
really too frail for such work. They 
sometimes rent a couple of rooms, but 
roomers are uncertain. They live on his 
income of $30 a month and on her small 
earnings and the occasional room rent, 
but have fallen back in their taxes due 
to the small amount of money coming in 
regularly.” 

The Overseers of the Public Welfare 
agreed to increase the old age assistance 
grant to $34.68 a month. The assessors 
remitted the amount due for past taxes, 
stipulating that some portion of the 
family income should in the future go 
to current taxes. The daughter’s need 
was called to the attention of a private 


. welfare organization, which helped her 


to get suitable work. 

A woman whose husband had died in 
1937 was left with little except a three- 
family house in an outlying district, the 
assessed value of which in 1939 was 
$3,900. The last payment to reduce the 
mortgage was made in 1938, leaving $1,- 
321 due. The total amount of taxes in 
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arrears was $155.61—a terrifying sum to 
the woman who was trying to bring up 
her three children, aged fourteen, nine, 
and four, and be rent collector and 
janitor for the house her husband had 
managed. Her mother, who was on old 
age assistance, lived with her and her 
small income helped to keep the family 
going. They managed somehow to set 
aside each month sufficient to meet in- 
terest charges but they could not pay 
taxes. 

After careful review of the case the 
social service worker recommended ap- 
plication for aid to dependent children, 
which was allowed, but it was stipulated 
that in the future a portion of the taxes 
must be paid out of the allocation for 
“rent.” Overdue taxes were abated and 
the family now have hopes of being able 
to keep their home. 

For five years a retired physician, 


eighty-six years old, had not been able 
to pay the taxes on his home in a resi- 
dential section. He and his wife had 
been outstanding in their charities. 
When their property began to run down 
and it was obvious that they were 1n 
danger of losing it, a delegation of 
former patients and neighbors visited the 
assessor’s office. Their case came under 
Clause 18, and when it was explained 
to them that they could retain their 
home as their equity was not excessive, 
and that they were also entitled to old age 
assistance which would help them to pay 
current taxes, they were pathetically 
grateful. 

The average case referred to the social 
service department suggests some form 
of alleviation. It is the duty of a social 
worker, borrowed from the Welfare De- 
partment, to obtain information regard- 
ing all applicants for abatement who are 


II. Keeping Families Solvent 


by BEATRICE SCHAPPER 


INTEREST IN PERSONAL BUDGETING HAS 
been growing during the past few years 
among all levels of society. People want 
to know how to get their money’s worth. 
But they also need to know how to get 
the most worth from their money. Many 
cannot think their problems through 
alone, even with the aid of simplified 
books on budgeting. To meet the need 
a new professional group has come into 
existence—the budget advisers. As yet 
their number is small. But the demand 
for their aid is increasing rapidly. 

For years through social service de- 
pendent families have been getting sound 
advice on their budgetary problems. But 
it is only recently that families in more 
fortunate circumstances have had access 
to good counselling. 

There are budget advisers in some of 
our banks, department stores, and _per- 
sonal credit companies, Budget advice is 


also offered as a free service by building ° 


and loan companies, public and private 
family welfare associations, newspapers, 
and utilities. The 2,711 home economists 
in the extension work of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, the state col- 
leges, and local county home bureaus 
give such advice to farm families. Un- 
der the Farm Security Administration’s 
program of assistance to distressed and 
low income farm families, about 2,300 
home economists develop budgets with 
the borrowers. 

A few social workers have launched 
free-lance budget advisory services on a 
fee basis. Such service usually includes 
one or two initial conferences and sub- 
sequent check-ups for a year. 
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Budgetary trails have been blazed by 
untrained persons who “grew into the 
work” as well as by professionals who 
are social workers, home economists, or 
both. Notable among these pioneers are 
the following: in banking, Sarah J. Mc- 
Leod of the Society for Savings, Cleve- 
land, and Agnes M. Kenny of the First 
Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee; 
in personal credit, Mary Berkeley Finke 
of the Morris Plan Industrial Bank, New 
York City; in public welfare agencies, 
Luise K. Addiss, Community Service 
Society of New York City; in wage 
earner settlements, Clarence W. Allgood, 
Birmingham; in schools, S. Agnes Don- 
ham, Garland School of Homemaking, 
Boston; in department stores, Elsie 
Stapleton, Gimbel’s, New York City. 

In four years, Mrs. Stapleton of Gim- 
bel’s has given advice in person and 
through correspondence to 20,000 in- 
dividuals in every state in the country. 
Mrs. Finke of the Morris Plan Indus- 
trial Bank has conferred with over 100,- 
000 people in the past fourteen years. 

The budget adviser first finds out 
from the client what it is he is aiming 
to get out of life, looks into how he is 
spending his money, what debts he has 
accumulated, what he hopes to save for 
the future, what present reserves he 
wants. Fixed items are checked—rent, 
food, and clothing—to see if they are in 
line with income, and amounts are ear- 
marked for mobile items — vacations, 
gifts, entertainment, trips and that mon- 
ster, incidentals. 

All the while, the adviser is educating 
the client to see a budget as a means 


receiving any form of public aid, thus 
correlating this form of assistance to the 
city’s Welfare Department. Every form 
of inquiry is made to save the city from 
being made the victim of misrepresenta- 
tion. Attempts at fraud by irresponsible 
citizens are decreasing as the thorough- 
ness of the social service investigation 
becomes known. 

“Tt is too early yet to predict the full 
value of the experiment,” says Mr. Dowl- 
ing, “but it has great possibilities both 
social and economic. It has had a stimu- 
lating effect on those who are in danger 
of losing their homes. It makes them 
more hopeful and more resourceful. It 
stimulates our agencies to help them. It 
offers a challenge to social workers to 
explore all new avenues of aid that the 
government is providing through social 
security, old age assistance, aid to de- 
pendent children, and other grants.” 


to take care of everyday expenses and to 
provide for fixed costs as well as emer- 
gencies. The client goes away from the 
interview with a schedule of spending 
and saving which, though it may have 
to be revised several times until it meets 
his situation, has already taught him 
much about planning. 

More and more young couples ask 
help in budget planning, according te 
Mrs. Stapleton. She offered as illustra- 
tion the story of two young people with 
an annual income of $2,400: 

“The young woman said: “We have 
a cute apartment for $40 a month, fur 
nished well enough. We eat well anc 
I guess we have plenty of clothes. But 
from there on we're in a welter. We 
have used up over $300 in savings whicl 
we had when we were married a yea 
ago. We had to borrow last month to pay 
a life insurance premium that was due 
We're always worried.’ 

“They had never worked out a budget 
nor kept any record of spending. Fig 
uring showed that $10 a week went t 
fun, mostly to weekends with thei 
crowd, and $11 a week for food for twe 

“Clearly it was a case of dribblin; 
money away,” said Mrs. Stapleton. “ 
suggested a right-about-face. She decide 
to learn how to shop, and plan weekl 
menus, to put $10 a month in the ban 
as savings beyond their life insurance 
He spoke up and suggested, ‘Let’s g 
gallivanting a bit for ourselves week 
ends.’ aim 
_ His ‘gallivanting’ took the form of a 
Inexpensive course in wood sculpture, i 
which both are interested. A herb ga 
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len was next. Now they have a new 
est for living, because they are creative 
n developing fun, have learned to make 
hoices, and are free from worry. They 
lave discovered it takes 7 to 8 minutes 
day to keep under control the money 
t takes 7 or 8 hours a day to earn.” 

Obviously, counsellors do not attempt 
o tell people how to spend their money. 
The individuals themselves must make 
he choices and decisions. Modes of 
pending differ in various sections of the 
ountry. They differ even in the same in- 
ome levels. What may be luxuries for 
me family often are necessities for an- 
ther of exactly the same income because 
vf business or profession, education or 
nvironment. Advisers believe that each 
yudget must be custom-made to the in- 
lividual’s exact specifications. 

“Sometimes we steer people into 
pending more, not less,” said Mrs. 
tinke. “There was, to mention one 
ase, the fifty-year-old bachelor whose 
ly interests in life were the church 
nd his job. He’d denied himself for 
ears to put nieces and nephews through 
wrofessional schools. While he came for 
idvice about surplus funds, since he al- 
eady had paid-up insurance and an an- 
juity, it seemed to me that wasn’t what 
ie really needed. I pointed out to him 
ie'd been planning so long for a rainy 
lay which hadn’t come—which could 
ardly come now to him—that he’d for- 
rotten there was any sunshine. He 
ooked at me quizzically, brightened and 
aid, ‘I’m taking the first plane for 
Miami.’ ” 

People tell their counsellor that the 
uudgetary advice has given direction 
nd point to their lives. Many come 
ack again and again over the years for 
ielp in bringing their budgets into ac- 
ord with new circumstances. They say 
hey never would go back to a haphaz- 
rd, uncreative way of spending. 


UCCESSFUL OPERATION OF A BUDGET CALLS 
or cooperation from all members of the 
amily and for fair distribution of the 
enefits and privations, says Mrs. Addiss 
f New York’s Community Service So- 
iety. She told of a family with a week- 
y income of $35. For four years that 
acome had been seasonal, yet the family 
yent on as though it were steady. Of 
ourse they were unable to weather even 
wo weeks of no income. 

“We suggested, since it appeared the 
york would continue to be seasonal, that 
ne family plan to live on $28 a week, 
aving $7 weekly for the lean times 
ney knew were coming. We taught 
1e mother short cuts, such as how 
» pare the $14 weekly cost of food for 
vo adults and three children to $9 
ithout sacrificing nutritive value.” 

As father’s lunch, newspaper, and 
igarette money was to be scaled down, 
,0ther’s movie money had to be cut, 
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too. “This family, like so many others,” 
Mrs. Addiss continued, “found conge- 
nial friends in churches and community 
houses. They rediscovered the zoos and 
parks. The whole family was consider- 
ably enriched spiritually through shared 
experiences initiated as an economy 
measure.” 

Frequently, people means suffer as 
acutely over difficulties arising from im- 
proper management of money as do 
those with far less. Mrs. Stapleton de- 
scribed the discord in one family with 
a large income. The wife had gotten 
herself deep in debt and was hounded 
by creditors. 

“We lumped all the old bills together 
and paid them off over a six months’ 
period, setting aside a portion of the 
monthly household allowance for that 
purpose,” Mrs. Stapleton recalled. “In- 
stead of paying one or two creditors in 
full each month, and having the rest 
crowd her all the time, we spread the 
amount so that all got something on 
account. Actually, although the woman 
was a poor manager, her allowance had 
not been sufficient for the scale on which 
her husband wished to live. When he 
saw her new budget and her determina- 
tion to abide by it, he increased the al- 
lowance and began to respect her for 
common sense and good sportsmanship. 
Today, she is saving money out of the 
budget that taught her how to spend!” 


SOME BUDGET ADVISING IS SUPERFICIAL, 
obviously, but in most instances the ad- 
visory service offered is conscientious. 
This does not mean, however, that every 
applicant receives a complete case work: 
approach. On the contrary, most so- 
cial workers seem to agree that the 
budget conference is not the point for 
such thorough analysis. The case work- 
er’s knowledge and skill may be needed 
to recognize deep-seated problems mas- 
querading as financial ills; then clients 
should be directed to the proper chan- 
nels for treatment. 

Budget advisers need to know the 
economics of consumption, the spending 
patterns of families at different income 
levels in communities of different sizes, 
family relations, facts of dietetics, cloth- 
ing and other areas of expense, and ac- 
counting. They must have an appre- 
ciation of standards of living and a 
philosophy of life. Hope and encour- 
agement should go into a budget as well 
as arithmetic. 


Several schools offer courses on bud- 


geting technique. At Teachers College, 
Columbia University, “Economic Prob- 
lems of the Family,’ and “Individual 
and Family Fund Planning and Record 
Keeping” are popular with visiting 
nurses, social workers, and _ teachers. 
Among many other schools offering sim- 


ilar courses are Cornell and New York 


Universities. 


However, educators and budget coun- 
sellors do not feel that the home econo- 
mist and the social worker become 
budget advisers by “taking a course” 
in each other’s field. They advise stu- 
dents to integrate studies in both fields. 

Doubtless, in time, people will be 
better equipped through education to 
handle their finances themselves. Cer- 
tainly, the interest is evident. Mrs. Finke 
distributed 10,000 leaflets on charting 
tamily finance in New York City alone 
last year. For ten years, people have 
been asking eagerly for the budget first- 
aid pamphlet issued by Household Fi- 
nance Corporation which has been car- 
rying on the most extensive financial 
health program in the country. Burr 
Blackburn, the company’s research di- 
rector, states: “We send nearly 1,000,000 
booklets a year to schools. We have 
found through surveys that 25 percent 
of the teachers in the country want 
them.” 


ONLY THE SURFACE HAS BEEN SCRATCHED 
in primary and secondary schools so far 
as curriculum is concerned. On the 
college level, Antioch and Stephens are 
among those that give budgetary in- 
struction to students. 

As for the future it seems likely that 
business will come to see the wisdom 
of equipping consumers with informa- 
tion that makes them wiser managers 
and more reliable customers. Authorities 
anticipate that budget guidance will be 
given in more public and private agen- 
cies, and that there will be more wage 
earner receivership plans operating along 
the lines successfully developed by the 
federal court in Birmingham, Ala. 
There debt-harassed families are bud- 
geted while they still have incomes and 
can be saved from complete financial 
disintegration. 

“In fact, there is an unrecognized but 
challenging opportunity right now in 
nearly every center in the land for social 
workers to offer budget advising under 
the provisions of Chapter XIII of the 
National Bankruptcy Act,” says Mr. 
Blackburn. “This measure—a part of 
the Chandler act—is expected to prove 
one of the most beneficial ever placed 
on the statute books. Armed with its 
provisions and a study of the work of 


’ Clarence W. Allgood, special trustee in 


the bankruptcy procedure at Birming- 
ham, interested persons should see the 
referee in bankruptcy in their cities or 
write to the judge of the U. S. District 
Court in their part of the state to ini- 
tiate a similar community social service.” 

Whether budget advice eventually will 
prove to be the concern of educators, the 
interest of business, or a community re- 
sponsibility, the future offers expanding 
opportunities for budget advisers with 
social work and home economics train- 


ing. 
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LETTERS AND LIFE 


Democracy and the Machine 
by ORDWAY TEAD 


MODERN DEMOCRACY, by Carl L. Becker. Yale University Press. 


100 pp. Price $2. 
THE DEVIL OF THE MACHINE AGE, by J. Russell Smith. Harcourt, 
Brace. 89 pp. Price $1.50. 


THE MANAGERIAL REVOLUTION, by James Burnham. 
285 pp. Price $2.50. : 
Postpaid by Survey Associates, 


John Day. 


Inc. 


ALTHOUGH NO AGE CAN BE ADEQUATELY CONSCIOUS OF ITS OWN 
meaning and the lag between outer and inner change 1s an 
imponderable which it is impossible to measure, 1t would 
seem that there never was such a speeded tempo of institu- 
tional change as we experience today. ; 

Professor Becker bears witness to this truth in saying: 
“Technological advance has so accelerated the tempo and 
complicated the character of social change that present social 
ills can scarcely be properly diagnosed before they have been 
so far transformed that the proposed remedies are no longer 
adequate.” 

And like other students who are fearful that it may be 
later than we think, he adds this sentence: “But if time fails 
us, it will be less because of inherent defects in the capitalist 
system or the democratic procedure than because of the dis- 
astrous results of modern war in dislocating the national econ- 
omy and in impairing the democratic morale.” 

It is interesting and symptomatic of the acknowledged 
urgency of the problem defined by these two sentences that 
they are in effect summary theme sentences regarding the 
content of Professor Smith’s monograph and of Mr. Burn- 
ham’s treatise as well. 

The common concern, in short, of these three volumes is 
our understanding of democratic intention confronted with 
the problems and dislocations created by an uncontrolled ma- 
chine economy, and the possibility of bringing this total tech- 
nology within genuinely democratic control. 

Professor Becker is a mellow and wise historian. His in- 
terpretation of democracy’s dilemma is sobering because it 
is at once realistic and mature. He is not polemical, but one 
finishes his book with a certain buoyancy and confidence 
which derives perhaps from the historian’s perspective as 
much as from the analysis of the immediate scene. The stu- 
dent who would follow a reading of Ralph Barton Perry’s 
“Shall Not Perish From the Earth,” with this most recent 
volume of Professor Becker’s lectures will be well grounded 
in a philosophical grasp of the hazards and outlook of de- 
mocracy today. 


J. RussELL SMITH Is NOT FAMILIAR TO US IN THE ADVOCATE’S 
role, but after a lifetime of cool but vigorous scientific ex- 
position he comes to grips in this brisk volume with the prob- 
lem of the survival of democratic aspiration and method in 
the face of the obvious abuses of our use of the machine. 
The theme of controlled scarcity as the basis of capitalistic 
survival is of course not new, nor is the outline of Professor 
Smith’s proposed reforms, as set forth in a chapter signifi- 
cantly entitled, “Is the Profit Motive Enough?” This chapter 
indeed, reads like a brief outline of John Chamberlain’s ee 
ume, “American Stakes.” For the central emphasis is upon 
the likelihood of our working out into a plural and mixed 
economy in which “private business for profit” is only one 
among a number of alternate forms of enterprise of which 
the others, according to Professor Smith, might be “con- 
sumers’ cooperatives; producers’ cooperatives; consumer or- 
ganizations for protection; government operation of some 
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enterprises operated without profit.” Pro 


enterprises; private | | 
o-technocrat is trenchant, provocative, an 


fessor Smith as a ne 
inconclusive! 


Mr. BURNHAM’s BOOK IS A BOLDER DEPARTURE INTO ECONOMIES 
and political conjecture. Whether or not its total net contri 
bution is as great as the size of the book leads the reader tc 
anticipate 1s a real question. For there is a certain turgidnes 
and elaboration of point which gives rise to the criticism tha 
the book is badly overwritten. This is a thesis book and it i 
even a little pretentious in its unsaid sense that all other view: 
of prospective economic reorganization are inadequate anc 
untrue. It is a matter of genuine regret when authors witk 
an interesting point of view become so immersed in it 
exposition that they are unwilling or unable to try to im 
tegrate it or reconcile it with other equally respectable view: 
of the matter in hand. That is the most inclusive of the 
critical comments I would offer on this book. 

Its thesis is that throughout Western machine civilizatior 
we are in process of moving forward into an economy ir 
which the managerial class assumes the major controls anc 
becomes in effect the dominant governmental bureaucracy 
The social meaning and consequences and the political impli 
cations of this transition are the subject of this book; anc 
one is left with the feeling, despite the author’s disclaimes 
of ethical interest, that he believes changes in the direction: 
he describes as inevitable to have a certain merit. 

With the weakening of the capitalist structure and mo 
tivation, as this author well describes it in his third chapter 
informed readers will no longer disagree. Nor will there be 
serious difference of view as to the increasing prominence 0} 
the influence of the great body of managers and technician: 
who are the representatives of the owners in managing oul 
industrial plant. Indeed, that this important segment of 
the population will gain in influence, in group self-con 
sciousness, perhaps even in professional pride, is a thesis thai 
can be respectably defended. But Mr. Burnham woulc 
seemingly go much further than this and rest the whole case 
for the inevitability of a new kind of economy on the con 
trols to be exercised by this group. 

The omissions from this analysis and appraisal seem to mi 
so significant as seriously to lessen the persuasiveness of hi 
statement. For example, to what extent will the manager 
as a group have a motive for unified “class conscious” action. 
What aims are to be uppermost in the managerial choice o 
objectives in the conduct both of units of the economy an 
of the total economy? Even more important, where are th 
manual and clerical workers placing their weight whil 
the managerial revolution goes on? 

That the non-managerial working groups throughout thi 
prospective process of shift of control from present owne! 
ship to a managerial class would remain quiescent and wholl 
tractable, it seems to me unrealistic to assume. That there i 
a continuing effort toward equilibrium among the differen 
functional groups that comprise the total economy shoul 
be reasonably commonplace for those who understand th 
dynamic nature of a machine economy. Indeed, the di 
turbance of equilibrium and the search for equilibrium ar 
of the nature of life itself. And this constitutes one reaso 
why this author’s elevation of the managerial group to 
functionally exaggerated place of new importance seems t 
ignore the countervailing forces which will be and indee 
are already at work. ’ 

It is indeed a matter of important social consequence th: 
people with managerial training and skill will presumabl 
have a more clearly acknowledged power in society than the 


~ 
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do today; and there is a good case to be made for the truth 
that this should be so. But to elevate this necessary shift 
of emphasis into an absolute thesis seems less than true. 

It would, further, have been interesting to have learned 
the author’s views as to the process of social change by which 
the actual shift in the locus of power from present owners 
(© managers is to come about and how the process of shift 
of title from private to public hands is to be achieved, as 
he assumes will be the case. I surmise that the whole prob- 
lem of the shift in fiscal controls is too blithely assumed 
‘0 have happened; and that a truly functional analysis of the 
development of economic society would have had more to 
say than has Mr. Burnham about the function of determin- 
ng the direction and amount of new investment in the 
sconomy of tomorrow. 


A sTILL FURTHER COMMENT, AS RELATED TO THE THEME OF THE 
ther two volumes under review, is that the present author 
seems to have so little interest in relating his theme ex- 
jlicitly to the democratic aspiration. It is a little hard to 
fetermine whether he believes we have permanently turned 
yur backs on that aspiration or whether in the onrush of 
sconomic influences it is being superseded. Whatever the 
‘eason for the failure to consider this phase of the total 
sroblem, it is one which leaves important unanswered ques- 
ions in this reader’s mind. 

Insofar as Mr. Burnham’s book keeps the reader alive to 
he assumption of the dynamic nature of the total political 
sconomy of the world, he performs a useful service. But 
hat his specific description of the likely trends is considered 
ind deeply thought, I cannot myself agree. Here is a volume 
which is worth reading, however, not for the conclusions 
t imparts but for the disturbance to habitual thought pat- 
erns which it will engender. 


History Also Changes 


THE CULTURAL APPROACH TO HISTORY, edited by Caroline F. 
Ware. Columbia University Press. 359 pp. Price $3.50, postpaid by 
Survey Associates, Inc. 


JIisTORIANS HAVE COME A LONG WAY FROM THOSE CONCEPTIONS 
ff their task which at various times linked them with the 
rchitects of triumphal arches, with rhapsodists, with anti- 
yuarians, and with literati. They now use state papers as 
lues rather than as basic facts; and even “economic interpre- 
ation” in their hands no longer means reliance on price 
urves as though these moved automatically, independent of 
he fates and hopes of men. To judge from the examples in 
his volume, history today must do as well as mean some- 
hing; it must elucidate processes that still go on. 

The occasion here reported, a conference of the American 
Jistorical Association, discloses the new dynamic: the grow- 
ng agreement between historians, anthropologists, social psy- 
hologists, and other social scientists on the major concepts 
nd the major tools for probing social change. Perhaps this 
; part of the new “American era” we hear so much about 
the era of collaboration without loss of distinction; of a 
ommon language despite differences in thought habits; 
bove all, of a common pursuit of things that matter to so- 
iety at large. ; 

A report like this is cultural history. By reviewing a trend 
- encourages progress. By showing the relation of some spe- 
ial type of effort to the larger movement, it strengthens 
oth. It shows the interested layman what historical re- 
earch can do for him, how much it contributes to the un- 
erstanding of contemporary problems, even to a more re- 
able prognostication. 

Thus the section on culture groups gives a glimpse of the 
ott of spring cleaning that is necessary in our minds if 
re are to achieve even a half-way reasonable view of the 
haracter of ethnic minorities and of the part they play 
ua this is as much needed among liberals as among re- 
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SURVEY READERS 
will want these volumes 


TODAY’S REFUGEES, 
TOMORROW'S CITIZENS 


By Gerhart Saenger, Ph. D. 


A helpful assembly of data on the newest and most urgent social 
work task—the total adjustment of refugees to American life. Says 
E. C. LINDEMAN: “, - Social workers will find it an indis- 
pensable handbook . . .’? Says DR. R. M. MacIVER: “‘. . . the 


most interesting and revealing book in this field and the work of a 


A Story of Americanization— 


discerning scholar . . .’”” Says COMMON GROUND: “. . . More 
than anything in print it will remove prejudice . . . All who favor 
understanding will welcome it and promote for it the widest 
possible distribution nad Price $3.00 


Now REVISED— 


PUBLIC PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATION 


By William E. Mosher & J. Donald Kingsley 


The greatest compliment for this work is the fact that many of the 
recommendations offered in the first edition are now in practice 
making it necessary to bring out a completely revised edition. 
This 1941 edition, fully recast, records all the latest developments 
in public administration and offers the most comprehensive, progres- 
sive and constructive approach to problems in public service yet 
published. Invaluable for public administrators and government 
personnel officers no Jess than applicants for civil service posts 
preparing for examinations. 671 Pages. Price $5.00 


A Recent Success! 


INTRODUCTION TO 
SOCIAL CASE WORK 


By Josephine Strode 


Says SURVEY GRAPHIC: ‘‘. . . Would seem to be an answer 
to a prayer to hard pressed supervisors aware of their responsibili- 
ties for staff development . . .”? Says STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
PUBLIC WELFARE, COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA: “. . . 
Our social work employees in both State and County Departments 
of Public Welfare have just stood the required merit system 
examinations, and in preparation for those tests ‘Introduction to 


Social Case Work’ was widely used and was of great assistance . . .”” 
Price $2.50 


Enthusiastically Received— 
AMERICA ORGANIZES MEDICINE 


By Michael Davis, Ph. D. 


Says DR. HUGH CABOT: “‘. . . a very important contribution to 
the problem of organizing the distribution of medical care . . .5 
DR. C.-E. A. WINSLOW, writing for Survey, “. . . provides the 
student and statesman with the basis for intelligent thinking . . .” 


Says RAY LYMAN WILBUR: “. . . useful and important es ms 
’ ce 


»” 


Coming Soon! 


DEMOCRACY IS DIFFERENT 


Democracy Over Against Communism, Fascism and Nazism 
By Carl F. Wittke and Others 


Nine prominent authorities on the developments among recent new 
forms of government present authoritative statements of the essen- 
tial characteristics and shortcomings of the three major forms of 
dictatorship against which the problems, achievements and aspirations 


of democratic societies are persuasively set forth. 
. Probable Price $2.50 


At your bookstore or direct from— 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd St., N. Y. 


mention SurveY GRAPHIC) 


A 


little to the 


actionaries). Elsewhere, the doors are opened a 
| social 


interrelations between foreign relations and interna 
change; and here again the layman will find that many of 
the things he has taken for granted are not necessarily true. 

There are general papers, including the editor’s own major 
contribution and Goodwin Watson’s “Some Interrelations 
of Psychology and History,” that deserve especially careful 
study. Most of the book is made up of concrete illustra- 
tions of the cultural approach to historical problems and of 
the historical approach to culture problems. One group of 
papers contrasts recent changes in the structure of peasant 
families in three parts of the world. Another dissects “The 
Flowering of New England.” : 

A section on methodological suggestions will be of service 
not only to historians but to other social students as well. 

The volume is a model of conference reporting. But that 
is incidental; so also is the excellent writing of most of the 
papers, which deserves brief acknowledgment. The import- 
ant thing is that here we have a milestone in the evolution 
of American history writing. 


New York Bruno LASKER 


City Management and Managers 


CITY MANAGER GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES:. A 
Review Arter Twenty-Five Years, by Harold A. Stone, Don K. Price, 
and Kathryn H. Stone. Public Administration Service for the Committee 
on Public Administration of the Social Science Research Council. 279 
pp. Price $2.50, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

THAT THE CITY MANAGER PLAN OF MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 
has made good and will endure has long been the opinion 
of students of governmental institutions. It has remained for 
the Committee on Public Administration of the Social Science 
Research Council and Public Administrative Service to bring 
forth a series of volumes and monographs as a result of over 
two years of keen and shrewd observation, reportorial ques- 
tioning in the field, group thinking and research, common 
sense, and comparing methods and procedure of municipal 
administration. The boldness of the survey consisted in the 
fact that there are no real comparable statistics, unit costs, 
and acceptable criteria to measure the results of forms of 
governments or operation of services. 

“City Manager Government in the United States,” the sum- 
marizing volume, is supported by two volumes of case 
studies covering sixteen of the fifty cities under investigation, 
and numerous monographs of selected cities taken singly. A 
careful selection was made of these fifty cities from the more 
than five hundred which have adopted the plan in order that 
size, location, previous governmental and political experience, 
and practical results would be well represented and indica- 
tive of all trends. 

Municipalities were classified on their historical political 
conditions before the adoption of the city manager plan, as 
machine-ridden, faction-ridden, or community-governed.  Be- 
fore and after stories are told with a clear understanding, in- 
timate detail, few statistics, and no pulling: of punches. The 
study tells of the origin and background of the plan, the 
characteristics and procedural methods of the city manager in 
coordination, planning, fiscal and personnel administration, 
his position as a leader in the community, in petty politics 


_ and red tape, the relationship and position of the city council, 


and an interesting and provocative chapter on the conflict of 
political ideas involved in the plan. 

It is important to note that many theorists and some prac- 
titioners in government had long been interested in the funda- 
mentals of the short ballot, smaller councils elected at large, 
and trained administrators. The primary feature proposal of 


the originators of the city manager plan, or as it was more 


aptly called by many at its inception, the controlled-executive 
plan, was the strict unification of powers and political re- 
sponsibility in the council and the concentration of adminis- 
trative authority in a full time city manager with indefinite 
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tenure, appointed by, and responsible solely to the council, 
Or in other words, the’ single essential of an appointed chief 
executive directly responsible to a popularly elected council. 
Regardless of many of the irrelevant promises made by its 
advocates in numerous campaigns, this plan was primarily 
advanced as one which would produce more municipal service 
with less waste and inefficiency. There was underlaid a chal- 
lenge to the better elements of the community to participate 
in its housekeeping affairs and by practice and firm example 
eliminate the petty political bickerings over jobs, purchase 
orders, contracts, ticket fixing, district, religious, or factional 
advantages, or personalities. For, with all the imperfections 
it might develop, this plan was a clearer view than any other 
of the democratic fundamentals of local government. The 
community-governed cities played along with the city man- 
ager and conflicts did not appear in the open. However, the 
machine and faction-ridden cities played every angle against 
the manager in the hope that he would be discredited and 
the whole system abolished. 

This study convinces us that managerial technique in co- 
ordination of operations, fiscal and personnel planning and 
control, and improved municipal services aroused increased 
interest of the citizens in the newer form of local government. 
The administrative machine, when mastered and directed by 
trained executives, led to a whole enlargement of participa- 
tion on the part of all in the community. 

Simply stated, as a summary of this study, the success of 
the city manager plan over its more than twenty-five years 
of operation lies in the condition where the city manager 
planned the legislative program and the city council con- 
trolled the city manager, and was in turn controlled by the 
voters who desire adequate and economical municipal services. 

Much credit is due the Social Science Research Council 
and the Public Administration Service, the team of authors, 
and the numerous scattered collaborators, for presenting a 
group research study of such importance and magnitude. 
Stanford University Epwin A. CoTTRELL 


The Ballinger Case 


BUREAUCRACY CONVICTS ITSELF: Tur Battrncer-PrncHot Con: 
TROVERSY OF 1910, by Alpheus Thomas Mason. Viking. 224 pp. Price 
$2.50, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

Proressor MAson, AS MANY KNOW, HAS LONG WORKED TOWARD 
the biography of Mr. Justice Brandeis. Secretary Ickes’ article 
in the Saturday Evening Post last May, “Not Guilty,” exon: 
erating Ballinger afresh, must have exasperated Mr. Mason 
who knew so well Brandeis’ brilliant performance as counse 
for Glavis in the congressional investigation which, while i 
whitewashed Ballinger on strict party lines, led to the down 
fall of the Taft Administration. In this monograph, Mr 
Mason retells the story emphasizing its significance for the 
present day. That significance still seems to be that specia 
privilege will seek by all means to achieve its ends, that th 
conflict between power groups and the general welfare is un 
ending, that a free press can disclose venality effectively ever 
when there has been official whitewashing. 

It is also a conception actuating all power groups, accord 

ing to Mr. Mason, that men in exalted positions must b 

protected at all costs, and that it is “insubordination” to b 

loyal to a superior rather than to the nation. This is the onh 

moral I can find in the book that in any way relates to th 
title: any reader who expects a tale of red tape delayin; 
justice, of an entrenched civil service defeating the attempt 

of outsiders to reform it, will be disappointed. The story i 

the familiar one of the alliance between economic powe 

groups and political leaders. The way was at all times opei 
for Glavis and Pinchot to carry their fight to the nation; ir 
deed, even Mr. Mason’s sympathetic retelling leaves it clea 
that Pinchot played as smart a political game as he could, an 
delayed his resignation as a deliberately “insubordinate” chic 
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UP TO 75% OFF FORMER PRICES 


These offerings by America’s oldest Mail-Order Book House save you up to 75% of their regular 


retail prices. 


Each book is brand new in condition, stock-perfect, not second-hand as the prices 


would seem to indicate—a permanent addition to your library. In many cases the quantities on hand 
are the last remaining stocks. All orders promptly filled and covered by our 57-year-old MONEY- 


BACK GUARANTEE. 


1. JOSEPH CONRAD’S WORKS. In 21 vol- 
imes handsomely bound in green fabricoid. 
14” x 77%”. Includes Lord Jim, Chance, The 
Rescue and 18 other thrillers. “Conrad was 
he gout VENTS hae yarns the world has 
ever known.” 5 

The thrilling 21 vol. set, only $13.88 


2, THE COMPLETE WORKS OF CHARLES 
DICKENS. In 20 vols. illus. by Cruikshank and 
thers. 47%” x 7%". Large clear type; hand- 
ome bindings. Printed in a type similar to the 
arge type National Library Edition which was 
ublished at $75.00. The best set of this great 
writer’s works on the market for anywhere 
lear our price. 


The complete 20 vol. set, only $12.88 


3. THE NOVELS OF HENRY FIELDING. 
Sontaining The History of Tom Jones, 4 vols.; 
[The Adventures of Joseph Andrews, 2 vols. 
uarge clear type; fabricoid binding, 53%” x 
33”. Many critics have voted Tom Jones to 
ye “the greatest novel ever written.’’ $2 98 


The 6 vol. set, only 

4. THE STORY OF THE IRISH RACE. 
3y S. MacManus. 720 pages. The most up-to- 
late History of Ireland. ‘‘Reads like $2 48 
. classic novel.”? Our special price, . 

3. A HISTORY OF AMERICAN POLITICS. 
The Politicos. By M. Josephson. 1st edition. 760 
ages. Index. The parties and great party lead- 


ts who have dominated American $1 98 
olitics since the Civil War. ($4.50) ’ 


» A BOYHOOD IN IOWA. Herbert Hoover. 
Nith a Foreword by Will Irwin. Limited to 
,000 numbered copies printed on hand-made 
aper. Hundreds of copies of this fas- 

inating work were sold at $7.50 each. 98 
$7.50), Only c 


'. THEODORE ROOSEVELT AND HIS TIME. 
J. B. Bishop. In 2 large illus. vols. 1,021 


es. ($10.00), $1 98 


. HISTOLOGY: Our Cells and _ Tissues. 
sy S. Ramén-Cajal. Authorized trans. from 
Oth Spanish edition, 1933. With 535 in- 
eecive es _738 pages. In histology, the 
}panis physicians are among 

1e world’s foremost. ($8.00) $1.98 


. SMALL FIREARMS: Fast and Fancy Re- 
olver Shooting. By Ed McGivern. With 525 
lustrations from photographs. A complete 
ncyclopedia on small _ firearms, $2 98 


1eir theory and use. 

0. A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN RIFLE. 
ur Rifles. By C. W. Sawyer. With 450 illus. 
f every known type of American rifle. The 
vention, development, use and historical sig- 
ificance of each type of the American 
fle from 1800 to the present $3 88 
me, in fullest detail. . 


The set, only 


1. OLD ENGLISH CLOCKMAKERS and Their 
locks. 1670-1820. By H. Cescinsky. With 281 
agnificent illus. A fascinating work on old 
ocks by a famous authority and $1 98 
cturer. Our special price, . 


12. 9 MEN AGAINST HITLER. Men In Our 
Time. By Audax. Ist edition. Illus. Why 
was Germany allowed to break pledge after 
pledge? You will find the answers 98 

here, ($2.50), c 


13. MUSSOLINI. My Autobiography. By 
Be2nito Mussolini. 354 pages. 1939 revised, 
authorized edition. ““The most perfect piece of 
self-revelation I have ever seen.”’—Sat. 98 

Rev. of Literature. Our special price, c 


14, CURRIER AND IVES COLOR. PRINTS. 
Magnificent lithograph reproductions in full 
color. Measure up to 1354” x 18”. ‘When 
framed they look just like the originals which 
fetch hundreds of dollars at art auc- 1 49 
tions.” ($10.00), The 12 prints, only $ . 
15. WRITE IT RIGHT. By Ambrose Bierce. 
America’s foremost master of literary style 
shows you what to say and not not to 


say, or write. Wiutty—Authoritative— 
Indispensable. 98c 


16. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. By Carl Van 
Doren, —Hilus. 844 pages. Over 300,000 copies 
of this Pulitzer Prize Winning Biography 


h b Id. 
eres Our Special price, $1.98 


17. THE WORKS OF PLATO. 4 vols. com- 
plete in 1. Famous Jowett translation with 
Analyses, 1738 pages. ‘Emerson awards to 
Plato’s The Republic the words of Omar about 
the Koran: ‘Burn the libraries for their value 
is in this book’.”” (Printed from the same large 
type plates as the 4 vol. edition published 
at $16.00 and now out of print.) 


Only $1 95 


18. AUDUBON’S BIRDS. Each box contains 
50 magnificent full-color reproductions 9%” x 
12%”, of American birds painted by Audubon. 
Grouped by a famous Ornithologist into their 


various localities. ; $2 98 
Each box of 50 color prints, for only 5 
Here is your opportunity to get the famous 
Audubon color prints of the birds in your 
vicinity. 


(A) Atlantic Coast (Water Fowl and Shore 
Birds). (B) California. (C) Canada: (D) 
Florida. (E) The Great Plains (Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Nebraska, So. Dakota, No. Dakota). 
(F) Illinois. (G) Indiana. (H) Kentucky and 
Tennessee. (I) Maryland. (J) Mexico. (K) 
Michigan. (L) Minnesota. (M) Missouri. (N) 
New England. (O) New Jersey. (P) New 
York. (Q) Ohio, (R) Pacific Coast (Water 
Fowl and Shore Birds). (S) Pennsylvania, (T) 
The Rocky Mountains. (U) The South. (V) 
Texas. (W) Virginia. (X) Washington and 
Oregon. (Y) Wisconsin. Order the collections 
that are nearest to where you live. sure to 
specify sections wanted. Ideal for framing. 


19. A CYCLOPEDIA OF QUOTATIONS. 
The New Dictionary of Thoughts. Revised and 
Enlarged. 780 pages. This great work will in- 


stantly provide you with fitting quo- 
tations for every occasion. ($10.00), $1.98 
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20. GANG RULE IN NEW YORK. Biya. 
Thompson, Fully illus. 406 pages. The thrilling 
story of a lawless era. “It is history 1 1 1 
—fantastic history.’’ ($3.50), $ . 


21. THE WORLD’S GREATEST ACTRESS. 
Rachel the Immortal. By B. Falk. Magnificently 
illus. by Frank C. Papé and others. The fas- 
ae ae of the stage career and love 
affairs of the great French ac- 

tress ($5.00), $1 69 


22. WITCHES AND WARLOCKS. By P. W. 
Sergeant. With Intro. by Arthur Machen. 
Fully illus. An amazing history of one of the 
strangest, most eerie, yet most fas- $1 98 
cinating of subjects. ($5.00), . 


23. THE ART OF MARRIAGE. By J. F. Hay- 
den, B. Sc. Extensive, frank, complete, this 
book gives vital .information. Illus- 69 
trated, Revised, Enlarged. ($2.50), Cc 


24. GOULD’S HISTORY OF FREEMASONRY 
Throughout the World. With over 450 interest- 
ing illus. 8%" x 11”. In 6 vols. “The story of 
Masonry throughout the world since its earliest 
days, is one of the most fascinating narratives 
ever written.” ($49.00), 


The 6 vol. set, for $15.88 


25. OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 
By Thomas a Kempis. With 108 magnificent 
illus. This great work has cheered, benefited 
and consoled millions of men and women, Next 
to the Bible, it is the world’s foremost book and 
has been translated into every civt- $1 98 
lized language on the globe. ($6.00), . 
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had the Administration in a trap. 
ishing business why this 
blished as a fifty-page 


forester until he thought he 
It remains a mystery of the publ 
40,000-word monograph was not publi & ae 
pamphlet, to sell at 50 cents, instead of as a 225-page book, 
with 14 pages of “front matter,” appendices, sources, biblio- 
graphic notes, and all. It is a piece of pamphleteering, and 
might hope as an inexpensive pamphlet to reach an audience 
which will never see the handsome, case-bound book. 
Social. Science Research Council Cuares S. ASCHER 


The Wealth of the Nation 


THE ANATOMY OF AMERICAN WEALTH, by Robert R. Doane. 
Harper. 345 pp. Price $2.50, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


A PREREQUISITE TO PROPOSALS OR LEGISLATION ON ECONOMIC 
or social reorganization, it would seem, should be accurate 
knowledge of the wealth of this nation—ot what it is com- 
posed and how it is distributed. Yet no full census of Ameri- 
can wealth has ever been taken. All that our legislators and 
economists have to work with are estimates, most of them 
casual, a few careful. One of the careful enquirers in this 
field is Robert Doane, whose “Measurement of American 
Wealth,” published in 1933, was an outstanding accomplish- 
ment. 

This new study is far from being merely an elaboration 
of or addendum to his earlier work. There are two ap- 
proaches to measuring wealth. One is to draw up a total 
of the social implements of wealth—the evidences of equity 
ownership and of creditor claims possessed by the Ameri- 
can people. The other is to inventory the physical economic 
resources of the country—its land values, its industrial and 
distributive equipment and tools, all other items that con- 
tribute to its productive capacity, and its stocks of materials 
and consumption goods. Dr. Doane’s earlier book analyzed 
American wealth by the first approach. “The Anatomy of 
American Wealth” employs the second. In many ways the 
two books are complements. 

The new book deserves praise for two positive contribu- 
tions. It insists that a full and detailed decennial survey 
of American wealth should be a prescribed part of the duties 
of the Bureau of the Census. Using such data as are avail- 
able, it presents componental analyses of American wealth 
for the years 1930 and 1938. For the sake of these contri- 
butions, we may overlook shortcomings that mar an other- 
wise valuable study—a considerable amount of padding in- 
serted to expand the study to book size, and the slapdash 
manner in which this padded material has been written. 
College of the City of New York Wim J. SHULTZ 


Britain Altered Before the War 


GREAT BRITAIN UNDER PROTECTION, by Frederic Benham. Mac- 
millan. 271 pp. Price $2.50, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


THIs STUDY IS ONE OF A SERIES ENTITLED “COMMERCIAL AND 
Tariff History,” sponsored by the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. A Liberal, Mr. Benham holds that free 
trade was the chief element in the growth of British pros- 
perity and power. As a result of the changes in world eco- 
nomic relations brought by the first World War and the 
depression, Britain abandoned the historic policy and adopted 
the new method of economic nationalism. The achievement 
of self-sufficiency made necessary revolutionary changes in 
technology and the organization of business enterprise. 

The book outlines the tremendous extent to which the 
traditional economic organization of Britain has been altered. 
The tariff of 1932, bringing to an end the era of free trade, 
established the ideal of economic nationalism by protecting 
British industries. But the tariff was only one form of pro- 
’ tection; government intervenes in economic life in other ways. 
Marketing agreements operate in many important fields, 
setting a quantitative limit on production and controlling 
prices to bring about the destruction of laissez faire. In in- 
dustry, rationalization has brought the amalgamation of 
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small enterprises into monopolies. In empire trade, the 


Ottawa system of preferences is analyzed to show the ‘G 
version of British trade from the world markets to the 
empire. 

The conclusion 
tection have aided Britis 
to which the authors of t 


drawn is that imperial preference and pro- 
h recovery, but not to the extent 
hat policy might have desired. In- 
stead of economic nationalism, Mr. Benham advocates the 
liberal trade method of reciprocal agreements. He lays great 
stress on the commercial agreements which have modified the 
effects of the tariff, pointing out that they have increased 
trade. But, he concludes, it is impossible to extend reci- 
procity because Britain’s hands are tied by the Ottawa agree- 
ment and the Dominion attitudes towards free trade. The 
movement towards the liberalization of trade policy, culmi- 
nating in the Anglo-American Agreement of 1938, was 
brought to an end by the second World War. The author 
implies that since British prosperity is dependent on inter- 
national trade and suffers from any movement towards eco- 
nomic nationalism in the world at large, Britain should 
strive toward a world of free enterprise. 

This book is one of the few good and critical accounts 
of British history in the period between wars. ‘It is en- 
couraging to come upon it in the welter of sentimentality 
and polemics now being written about Britain. It should be 
studied by all who are interested in the problem of British 
survival. 


College of the City of New York Francis WILLIAMSON 


Blueprints of Utopia 


THE SOVIET POWER, by the Very Reverend Hewlett Johnson, Dean of 
Canterbury. Modern Age Books. 352 pp. Price $2.50, postpaid by Survey 
Associates, Inc. 

THIs BOOK Is AN EXERCISE IN “THE WILL TO BELIEVE’ AS 

applied to Soviet Russia. Like a man who has repented of 

his sins and been converted to a faith which is ever after the 
pure radiance of truth, Dean Johnson has put by his pros- 
perous bourgeois family inheritance, and his dreadful capt 
talistic industrial world which has thwarted science, outraged 
religion and exploited mercilessly the helpless masses, and 
embraced with ardor the glowing promise of the Soviets. In 
his visits to Russia, he has been impressed by the industrial- 
ization plants, the planned production for the common needs, 
the emancipation of women, the education of children, and 
the bright “dawn in the East.” If there are failures and ills. 

he does not see them. “If I have said less of the defects o1 

lack of success,” he writes, “it is chiefly because other writer: 

have already (and with overemphasis) done the task for me.’ 

So he will overemphasize on his side—which is a peculia 

way of serving truth. 

What this book does is to give us the best of Soviet Russi: 
as seen by one whose critical faculties hardly keep pace with 
his enthusiasms. Dean Johnson never at any time seems con 
scious of the difference between a blueprint and a completec 
structure; three fourths of the text is taken up with glowin; 
descriptions of projects which have been achieved only it 
part, or to a large extent abandoned or repudiated. He ignore 
the capture of a sublime social experiment by a selfish, cruel 
and despotic party, and its betrayal to the worst uses of dic 
tatorship. Worst of all, he chooses to be blind to Russia’ 
rampant militaristic imperialism, and the subjection of al 
material problems to the exigencies of power politics. 

It is something of an experience to read a book on Sovie 
Russia which makes little or no mention of the kulaks, th 
labor camps, the famine, the purges, the tyrannies, Kirov 
Stalin, or Molotov, and in an epilogue written in Novembe 
1939, finds nothing to denounce. A conscience sensitive t 
every ill of capitalism stands silent before the ills of com 
munism. The book has value as a vision of things onc 
hoped, but little value as history.  Joun Haynes Hott 
Community Church, New York City 


PRISONERS, PAROLEES, AND DEFENSE 


(Continued from page 331) 
———————————— eee 
fellow-worker or a neighbor, or do anything else that even 
ints at violence. 

If he does any of these things, or fails to report to his 
arole officer as frequently and as promptly as his parole con- 
itions require, he may be declared a parole violator and re- 
ined to prison by a stroke of the pen to serve out his origi- 
al sentence, no matter how long that may be. A strict parole 
oard does not wait until a parolee has actually slipped. If he 
ems about to get into real trouble, the parole board can 
rder him arrested and have him on his way back to prison 
ithin ten minutes after a policeman or parole officer raps on 
is rooming house door. 

Parole suspends a sword of Damocles over the head of the 
leased prisoner, and many a prisoner refuses parole in order 
iat ke may serve out his time and go out free and clear. But 
arole is not designed to be merely a threat to the parolee; 

is meant to be a help to him, and stands in vivid contrast 
» the neglectful attitude society usually takes toward the 
risoner released at expiration of his sentence. The latter 
oes out through the prison gates with five or ten dollars in 
is pocket, a cheap suit on his back, and often with dead cer- 
inty in his heart that only the underworld will give him a 
arm welcome. The prisoner would be much better off if he 
ad been released under the helpful supervision of a capable 
arole officer, even though it clipped his wings a little. 

Parole officers are responsible for the men assigned to them. 
is their duty not only to help them get first jobs, but sec- 
nd and third jobs if they lose the first. They talk to em- 
loyers, find respectable lodgings, they get welfare organiza- 
ons to advance money for room and board until the first pay 
reck arrives. They scold their charges when they are in a 
‘y-baby mood, give them “pep talks” when they are down 
1 the mouth, and act generally as “guide, philosopher, and 
iend.” Even when his case load is not over the proper maxi- 
yum of about 75, a good parole officer must have extraor- 
inary mental energy, and sound knowledge of social work 
chniques and community resources. 


he Nudge of the Defense Program 


HE SORT OF PAROLE SUPERVISION I HAVE DESCRIBED APPROACHES 
ie ideal. There are few places where parole work of this 
uality can be found. The situation in the country as a whole 
resents a sorry picture against such a rosy background. Even 
here there are parole officers the number is usually inade- 
uate and the case load each must carry rises to ridiculous 
sights. The Attorney General’s survey reported case loads 
- several hundred parolees per officer in a number of states: 
. one state 1,400, in another 2,500. Adequate attention to in- 
vidual parolees, not to mention their families, is clearly out 
the question under such circumstances. 

Although the elements essential to good parole are gener- 
ly agreed on, there is no fixed formula for the general ad- 
inistrative set-up. Three states whose parole systems are 
cognized as outstanding have widely differing administra- 
ve plans. In New Jersey the institutional boards, consisting 
laymen, are the paroling authority but they rely greatly on 
e recommendation of the institutions’ classification commit- 
es. In New York State parole is administered by the Divi- 
yn of Parole, which is in the Executive Department and is 
dependent of the Department of Correction. A three-mem- 
r Board of Parole, with an executive director and a state- 
ide staff of parole officers and clerks, is responsible both for 
e granting of paroles and the supervision of parolees. The 
ichigan set-up provides for complete coordination of the 
rrectional system in the Department of Correction, headed 
a director, with three assistant directors in charge of the 
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DON’T LET EUROPE’S BLACKOUT 


darken your vacation days. There is still AMERICA to see, 
and for those readers of Survey Graphic who are planning for 
quiet, leisurely summer weeks and week-ends, there are alluring 
advertisements of RESORTS on page 358 of this issue. 
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announces the start of his thirty-fifth year of 
service to readers of Survey Graphic — 
community leaders in the social progress 
of America—providing clubs, forums, dis- 
cussion groups and other agencies of a 
democracy with outstanding speakers in 
education, the arts and sciences, in every 
field of human endeavor. Lecturers avail- 
able for the 1941-1942 season are listed in 
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PRISONERS, PAROLEES, AND DEFENSE 


(Continued from page 355) 


Bureaus of Probation, Prisons, and Pardons and Paroles. 
Granting of parole and supervision are coordinated in this 
bureau and all correctional functions in the department as a 
whole. 

The exact form of administrative organization 1s not the 
crux of the matter. Given a reasonably flexible law and a 
workable administrative plan, parole can be made to succeed 
if wise, honest, and hard-working people are in charge of 1t 
and if they have adequate staffs of competent and well-trained 
persons, especially for the work of supervision. Linked closely 
to their work is that of the institutions and of adequate staffs 
of trained persons in the institutions. The spread and im- 
provement of case work and classification procedures in cor- 
rectional institutions in recent years give promise, perhaps 
more than anything else, that the number of sound and et- 
fective parole systems will steadily increase. 

In spite of its weaknesses and its limitations, parole has 
proved itself in enough jurisdictions to justify more public 
confidence than it now enjoys. It may well be that the newly 
liberalized Selective Service regulations will not only give 
many a man the chance to wipe out his criminal record by 
loyal service but will also give parole a chance to wipe out its 
bad record. Whether the new plan is to succeed or not de- 
pends on prison and parole officials as well as on the men 
themselves. By dealing fairly with the Selective Service au- 
thorities and recommending only those men who are really 
fitted for the army, prison and parole officials can do much to 
convince the general public that there is good material in our 
prisons, that the personnel and the process needed to pick it 
out of the deadwood are available, and that a selective sys- 
tem of release that works well in war will presumably work 
well in peace. 

Most progressive penologists will hail the new Selective 
Service regulations as a thoroughly sound and constructive 
step. They will hope that this break in the solid wall that 
has stood across the path of convicted men who want to 
serve the country in its defense army may lead to a more 
sensible and tolerant attitude toward the prisoner who is re- 
leased in ordinary times and is ready to go straight, if given 
a fair chance. 


- 


THE CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 


(Continued from page 334) 


been evolved without a spirit of cooperation within the goy- 
ernment and unity among the churches which are chiefly 
concerned. During the hearings on the Burke-Wadsworth bill 
last year the Friends’ General Conference at Cape May, New 
Jersey, became concerned with the situation. The Meeting 
selected Paul! Comly French, a Quaker journalist of great 
ability, to go to Washington to represent the Friends. Mr. 
French is not only sincere and persuasive, but he has a talent 
for administration. He soon found himself coordinating 
Friends, Mennonites, Brethren, the Federal Council of 
Churches, and other peace groups in the national capital. An 
outgrowth of this period was the National Service Board for 
Religious Objectors, which is now established in a crowded 
but efficient office in the National Press Club Building in 
Washington; and Mr. French himself is its executive secre- 
tary. The board is composed of representatives of the Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee, the Brethren Service Com- 
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mittee, the Commission on World Peace of the Methodis: 
Church, the Department of Social Welfare of the Disciples o: 
Christ, the Mennonites Central Committee, the Fellowshig 
of Reconciliation, and the Molokan Advisory Committee. Th 
Committee on the Conscientious Objector of the Federa 
Council of Churches of Christ in America is a consultative 
member. 

The National Service Board is not an administrative ot 
fund raising agency. It functions as an information bureau 
a clearing house for assignment to camps, and as the Wash 
ington representative of individual conscientious objector: 
throughout the country. One member of the staff is 7 
sponsible for negotiations with government departments or 
the physical plans for the work camps—with the Federa 
Security Agency for CCC camp sites, for example, and with 
the quartermaster corps of the army for camp equipment 
with the Soil Conservation, Forestry, and Public Health 
Services for projects and working equipment. Another staf 
member deals with the special unit set up in the Selective 
Service System in connection with the manpower for al 
Civilian Public Service assignments. 

The operation of each camp, however, is financed by th 
religious group which sponsors it. The government provide 
equipment and supervision of its work. The Patapsco Camp 
with fifty conscientious objectors assigned to it on May 15 
is financed by the Friends, although its ten Friends ar 
outnumbered four to one by members of other faiths. Som« 
of its personnel will be individually supported by their hom 
churches, or by the general funds of organizations respon 
sible tor certain individuals. Other Friends camps are be 
ing established at San Dimas, Calif.; Cooperstown, N. ¥ 
Petersham, Mass.; Royalston, Mass.; Ashburnham, Mass. 
Richmond, Ind.; Boiling Springs, Okla.; and Hatteras, N. C 
The Church of the Brethren has assumed complete responsi 
bility for the camps at Manistee, Mich.; Magnolia, Ark. 
Largo, Ind.; and Daleville, Va. The Mennonites are operatins 
camps at Grottoes, Va.; Colorado Springs, Colo.; and Bluff 
ton, Ind. Some camps are operated in partnership, such a 
the camp at Marietta, Ohio, operated by the Brethren an 
Mennonites; and other camps dre expected to be cooperativ: 
on a larger scale, such as the camp at Merom, Ind., thi 
plans for which include many nonsectarians. This camp 1 
utilizing the grounds and some of the buildings of an ol 
college. The former Friends work camp at Cooperstown, N 
Y., is equipped for at least 25 conscientious objectors. Witl 
the exception of the Catholic Workers, who will operate | 
camp at Stoddard, N. H., no groups besides the Friends 
Brethren, and Mennonites have, to date, planned to ini 
tiate a camp program on their own responsibility. 


Vv 


THE QUESTION OF FUNDS IS A REAL ONE. ONLY THE FRIEND 
Mennonites, and Brethren expect no difficulty in raising a 
amount sufficient for their own members; and they antic 
pate cooperation from other groups—but it cannot yet b 
predicted to what extent these historic peace groups ca 
raise funds for the maintenance of conscientious objectos 
who will be assigned to camp with no financial sponso 
The first year of the camp program (which is experiment: 
for the first six months) may cost as much as four or fis 
million dollars. The $35 a month cost per man (which i 
many cases may be subscribed for specific individuals 
will not cover the overhead charges which are bound 1 
multiply as the program gets under way. The men, for 
ample, are paid nothing; and will be provided with on! 
$2.50 a month spending money. Some men will be neec 
cases. Special funds will be required for magazines, book 
educational materials—for the camps are designed as schoo 
of living, with a devotional and educational program fitte 
into the hours before and after the day’s work. Alreac 
one tentative grant has been made from a foundation, n 


= 


~~ 


S$ a commitment to the conscientious objectors’ point of 
jew, but as evidence of interest in an original educational 
“xperiment. 
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F THE CAMP PROGRAM IS A SUCCESS, AND IF IT CAN BE SUS- 
ained by private support, there is no doubt that the gov- 
-rnment will encourage other agencies, besides those in- 
erested in soil conservation and forestry, to harness some of 
ts energy. But it was believed prudent, in the early stages 
yf the program, to deal with the great physical problems 
of soil conservation, forestry, preservation of recreation areas, 
yt points where such work may be neglected during the de- 
ense effort. Later, camp activities will include practical train- 
ing in disaster relief preparatory to assignment to recon- 
struction work in areas devastated by nature or by man. 

If the public is as considerate of these men of single- 
minded conscience as is expected, there is no reason why 
xifted or technically trained conscientious objectors ulti- 
mately may not be transferred from the camps to positions 
of greater usefulness in fields of research, medicine, or social 
work. 

Public attitudes will depend not only upon the extent 
to which the United States becomes involved in actual war 
and the duration and intensity of belligerency, but upon 
the spirit and conduct of the conscientious objectors them- 
selves. They have, as it were, been put on their honor. 
Their own friends and organizations are vouching for them. 
But, also, men who disagree with their point of view 
are defending democracy by protecting the civil liberties 
accorded: them. Soldiers, sailors, aviators are being trained, 
often at personal sacrifice, to defend the freedom of relig- 
ious conscience which can exist only in a democratic world. 
Justice Cardozo described the obligations of conscientious 
objectors, in a concurring opinion illustrative of the broad 
powers accorded the national government in a national emer- 
gency: 
“«... the very lawmakers who were willing to give re- 
lease from warlike acts had no thought that they were doing 
anything inconsistent with the moral claims of an objec- 
tor... in coupling the exemption with . . . collateral con- 
ditions.” 


We have seen what those collateral conditions are as 
represented by the present program (and extensions of it 
which are planned if the six-month experiment proves suc- 
cessful). They have been formulated by government of- 
ficials in collaboration with the conscientious objectors them- 
selves. And they, as we have seen, are now the stewards of 
the program. That is why the camp opened by the Friends 
a few miles upstream from Fort McHenry, and other camps 
where tasks of national importance, compatible with the 
pacifist conscience, will be performed, are of extraordinary 
importance in a “land of the free and a home of the brave.’ 
They are footnotes to history in themselves. Back of them 
lies a whole page—perhaps a chapter—in the history of 
American tolerance and self-government. The individual 
American’s dedication to the dignity and freedom of man 
takes many forms of expression. It is “each according to his 
lights.” By the treatment of a non-violent conscientious 
enouty, which by no stretch of the imagination can be 
described as pro-Nazi or treasonable, our people have an 
opportunity to be judged by the world we hope to rally 
to democracy. More important, we have a clear cut issue 
by which we may test and judge ourselves if in the days, 
months, years, ahead we can hold to the course we have 
started on. Can we unerringly acknowledge the noncon- 
nist conscience in crisis—in time of actual war? The 
itish have done so. I believe that we can, too, if war comes. 
American democracy is to stand by its colors, we must. 


HOW A CARTOONIST 


LOOKS AT BUDGETING 


pngenent ¢ Prinriple Ma. 4 


AVE you enjoyed George 

Clark’s delightful car- 
toons in your newspaper? 
Does his penetrating yet 
sympathetic portrayal of 
serious family situations 
often make you chuckle? 


Makes budgeting live 


In this new booklet we have 
reprinted thirteen George 
Clark cartoons on family 
money problems. Each car- 
toon with its apt caption 
from everyday life illustrates 
a basic principle of money 
management. Here, in a way 
we have never seen done be- 
fore, a cartoonist’s hand and 
wit give life and actuality to 
the fundamentals of family 
budgeting. 

This booklet of entertain- 
ing cartoons makes the reader 
conscious of what’s wrong 
when the family gets into 
money trouble and what to 
do to get out of it. It is a 
light, good-natured approach 
to the serious subject of budg- 
eting. Extension workers who 
have used this new pamphlet 


-are enthusiastic about it. 


They find it a valuable sup- 


plement to our budget book- 
let ‘Money Management for 
Households.” 

“Money Management for 
Households” provides a new 
and different way for any 
family to do its budgeting. 
This new Budget Calendar 
really makes budgeting 
smooth and easy. It’s a dis- 
covery so simple we wonder 
why we didn’t think of it 
years ago. Many successful 
families, we noticed, claimed 
that they didn’t budget. 
How, then, did they control 
their spending? This Budget 
Calendar contains the secret 
of their success in managing 
their funds. 


3¢ stamp brings both 


Wouldn’t you like to examine 
these booklets to judge their 
value to you in working with 
families who never seem able 
to keep their expenses within 
their income? We will gladly 
send a copy of fF 

each for a 3¢ 
stamp to cover 
postage. Why 
don’t you send 
the coupon now? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


a 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
One of America's leading family finance organizations with 296 branches in 196 cities 
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HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, 
Please send me one copy each of “‘George Clark’s Cartoons” and of the | 
Budget Calendar. I enclose 3¢ stamp. 
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RESORTS 


MAINE 


BREEZEMERE FARM near Penobscot Bay 
Roomy three story house, electricity, modern bath- 


rooms, large airy bedrooms, recreation cottage with 
fireplace and porch. Also cabins with fireplaces, 
running water, electricity, 50 acres of pines and 
spruces. Sail and motor boats, cruising, auto trips, 
unusually fine clientele—and believe it or not 
—room and board $18-$20 a week. May 1 to Oct. 1. 
For circulars and further information write to: 


CAPT. and MRS. THURMAN GRAY 
South Brooksville, Maine 


Restful Island home at water 
edge. Modern conveniences. Excel- 
lent table. Fresh fish, clams, lob- 
ster, vegetables, berries. Pleasant 
drives, walks and sails. Fishing, 
boating, bathing. Free row boats. 
Price $18. Also small bungalow to 
let or for sale. Miss E. F. Roberts, 
Vinal Haven, Maine. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WOODBOUND INN 


ON SCENIC LAKE—A VACATION RESORT 
for congenial social life, country fun and rest— 
7 hrs. from N. Y.—90-acre estate, sandy beach, 
excellent foods, beds—swimming, tennis, cook-outs, 
square dancing, canoe and mountain trips—golf, 
riding nearby—Restricted— 


$22.75-33.25—Booklet. 
SS 

E. C. BRUMMER, Box 2! 
ww, EAST JAFFREY, N. H. 


NEW MEXICO 


Small Informal Ranch near TAOS, will take 
limited number of guests. Orchard trees afford 
cool shade, Wonderful views of canyon, desert, 
mountains. Near Hot Springs. Saddle Horses, In- 
dian Dances. Trout fishing. Pack Trips a 
Specialty. Excellent meals. 


HELEN L. MERRIAM 


Ranchos de Taos New Mexico 


NEW YORK 


AN OLDTIME HOMESTEAD 


away in the hills, on a quiet side road. 
Woodsy walks, ample diversions, grand 
food. Protestant family. Extremely low 


rates for couples and bachelors, 


THE FARM ON THE HILL 
Box 701, Stone Ridge, New York 


VALCOUR LODG 


On Lake Champlain Valcour, N.Y. 
7 miles south of Plattsburg 


Modernly Equipped Bungalows ~ 


Ss iD 
ALL SPORT CELLENT FOSS INFORMAL 


Write for Illustrated Folder F. 


_ VERMONT 
LULL’S BROOK INN, back in the Hartland hills. 
Small, old-style country farm-inn. Peaceful, 
quiet. Open fires. Real food. Brook bath- 
ing, fishing. Horseback riding. Country 
auctions. nexpensive, Different. 


Ogden, farmer-host. R.F.D. H. G. 
Vermont. D. $1, Windsor, 


A SATISFIED RESORT ADVERTISER 


“I want another ad in the Survey 


Graphic, about the same as last year, 
as it brought excellent results and 
the nicest people.” 
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WHEN PLANNING A HOLIDAY IN NEIGH- 
boring Canada, United States residents 
have a wide range of territory from 
which to make a selection, indeed, half 
a continent is at their disposal. Vacation 
areas in Canada are to be found in each 
of the nine provinces and the variety of 
their attraction is infinite. Convenient 
to the United States are the holiday 
spots of Ontario, the beautiful lake and 
wooded country, the rich orchard lands 
of Niagara Peninsula, and to the west, 
Minaki, a pleasant haven in the Lake 
of the Woods district, all accessible 
through the service of the Canadian 
National Railways. 

Through Toronto or Montreal the 
holiday seeker may go east into Quebec 
Province, with its old-world atmosphere, 
and yet farther east to the Maritimes 
and many attractive beaches. 

If the west calls, there is Jasper Na- 
tional Park, holiday center in the Rocky 
Mountains so easily reached by the 
transcontinental line of the Canadian 
National Railways. Jasper has everything 
to please the visitor who can follow his 
urge in a wide range of activity from 
climbing mountain peaks to golf over a 
course where conditions are always right. 
From June 14 to 18, Jasper will be a 
meeting place for camera enthusiasts— 
ciné, color, still, and candid—this gath- 
ering will be headed by Ivan Dmitri, 
top ranking color photographer of 
America. The crisp clear air of Jasper 
provides the right atmosphere for pho- 
tography. As for subjects they are every- 
where: the wild life, the birds, the 
flowers, and the massive mountains pro- 
viding pictures wherever the visitor 
looks. 

Farther west, Canadian National serv- 
ices carry the traveler to the Pacific 
Coast and at Vancouver the company’s 
steamships provide pleasant cruises to 
Alaska and return, a nine-day outing 
which is an ocean voyage within shel- 
tered waters. On these cruises passengers 
are afforded opportunities for visits to 
such places as Juneau, capital of Alaska 
and site of one of the world’s great 
mines; Skagway, starting point of a 
famous gold rush; Wrangell, named 
after a former Russian governor; and 
Ketchikan, first port of call in Alaskan 
waters. Stopping places on the Canadian 
side are also interesting, including Prince 
Rupert, named after the first governor 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and an 
important place in the fish industry. 


4 
TRAVELERS NOTEBOOK 


Canada extends a welcome to visitors 
from the United States and travelers 
who are citizens require no_ passports 
for entry into the Dominion. In the 
hunting season, it is also permissible to 
carry rifles and shotguns into Canada, 
provided a permit has been obtained in 
advance. Representatives of the Canadian 
National Railways will help hunters 
procure such permits. 


Summer Field Courses - 


FIELD coURSES IN AMERICAN LIFE AND 
problems are being offered by The Open 
Road, a non-profit membership organi- 
zation, in cooperation with various edu- 
cational institutions, as follows: 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Sociological field course in southern 
conditions. Locale: Greenville Co., 
South Carolina. July 14-August 16. 
Limited to 15 students. For informa- 
tion address Professor W. C. Hallen- 
beck, Teachers College. 


Colorado State College of Education. 
Life problems of the Great Plains and 
the Rocky Mountains. June 30-August 
8. Limited to 15 students. For in- 
formation address Colorado State Col- 
lege of Education, Greeley, Colo. 


University of Denver. Minority cultures 
of Colorado and New Mexico. July 
21-August 22. For information ad- 
dress Dr. Alfred C. Nelson, Director 
Summer Quarter, University of Den- 
ver, Denver, Colo. 


Connecticut State Summer Session. Field 
course in social and economic condi- 
tions and community relations. 13 
students. Address Professor Schwartz, 
New Haven State Teachers College, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University. Workshop in the study of 
youth problems. July 7-August 16. 
Limited to 15 students. Information 
from Professor Howard E. Wilson, 
Harvard Graduate School of Educa 
tion, Cambridge, Mass. 


School of Education, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Planned regional development 
as exemplified by the TVA. 15 stu- 
dents. Information from School of 


. Education, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill. 
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ve jobs to available Negro mechanics goes back, as does the 
uation in the army and navy, to mind sets which have 
en allowed to distort the national point of view. 
Traditionally, Negroes have been restricted to hard, menial, 
ad-end jobs, with wages below the earnings of white 
orkers performing the same type of work in the same 
mmunity. A study of the “Characteristics and Taxable 
‘ages of Negro Workers in 1938,” by Charles L. Franklin, 
cently reported in the Social Security Bulletin showed that: 
Negro workers are at a disadvantage with respect to the 
d age and survivors insurance program, primarily because 
three major factors—employment excluded from coverage; 
ortality rates; and amounts of earnings in covered employ- 
ent.” In other words, most Negroes are employed as un- 
illed laborers and household workers. Their meager earn- 
gs and the resultant low standard of living are reflected 
high mortality rates. They earn less than the national 
erage, even when they are employed in occupations covered 
‘the social security program. Further, they are the last hired 
id the first fired. During the depression, the proportion of 
egroes among job applicants at public employment offices, 
nong relief clients, and WPA project workers was well 
ove the proportion of Negroes in the total population. In 
33, when 9 percent of urban white workers were on relief, 
e figure for urban Negroes was 26 percent. In 1935, when 
| percent of the urban whites were receiving relief, 39 per- 
nt of urban Negroes were publicly supported. In October 
35, the New Jersey State Relief Administration revealed 
at while only 5 percent of the state’s population were Ne- 
‘oes, 70 percent of New Jersey’s Negroes were on relief, 
aking up 26 percent of the state relief load. 
Though the largest urban Negro group in the world is to 
> found in New York City, the majority of the 13,000,000 
legro Americans live in the South, most of them in small 
wns and rural communities. In the eleven southern states 


hich have the highest percentage of Negro citizens, Negro. 


yuth receives only 37 percent of the amount which would be 
located for his education, were school funds equally di- 
ded between white and Negro children. More than 60 per- 
nt of all Negro schools are one-teacher schools. In 230 coun- 
es in fifteen southern states, there are no highschools for 
legro youth. Vocational training and guidance are meager, 
sually with obsolete instruction and equipment where such 
sportunities for Negro boys and girls exist at all. 

American application of the doctrine of racial superiority 
eans that Negroes receive less training and education than 
© white youth in the same community. This initiates a 
cious circle, in the round of which Negroes also have fewer 
illed jobs, lower incomes, less medical care, poorer hous- 
g, less food and clothing, higher sickness and mortality rates, 
an do their white fellow citizens. 


legro Workers and the Unions 


HE ATTITUDE OF TRADE UNIONS LONG HAS COMPLICATED THE 
roblem of Negro industrial workers. The craft unions of the 
merican Federation of Labor, with few exceptions, have op- 
ssed the entrance of Negro workers into industry. This is 
ue, in part, to the desire of established craftsmen to main- 
in the monopoly of skill, and probably in some instances to 
e traditional antagonism of Irish Catholics toward the 
jegro. Detailed information as to AFL discrimination seems 
ot to be available. Le 
The Federation’s director of research states that “since 
e 1890 convention which condemned member unions for 
(Continued on page 360) 
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INSIDE 


with the life of Rocky Mountain ranches and 
progress in the deep South, with the forces at 


| 
| 
| 
a Short, Inexpensive | 
Summer Field Trips Hl 
Get acquainted with the workings of the T.V.A., ||| 
mining camps, with the Indians and Spanish || 
Americans of the Southwest, with problems and ||| 
work in industrial communities of the East. 
Meet plantation owners and_ share-croppers, 
mine operators and miners, hill-billies and factory ||| 
workers, Rotarians, labor leaders, fundamentalist ||| 
preachers, government experts, country editors, 
Negro leaders and crossroads politicians. Visit 
them in their homes, churches, clubs and on their 


jobs. Learn from them how we Americans live 
and work together. 


THE OPEN ROAD 


New York 


8 West 40th St. 


MAKE YOUR SUMMER COUNT 
by joining a Religion and Labor Foundation traveling seminar 


The SIXTH to the South, July 1-31, o 


r 
The SECOND to the Pacific Northwest, July 14-August 11. 
Get first-hand knowledge Rub elbows with reality. 


For information write to 


WILLARD UPHAUS, 106 CARMEL STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Survey readers are urged to attend the 


JUNE CONFERENCE 
League for Industrial Democracy 
Friday, June 20—Sunday, June 22, 1941 

Forest House, Lake Mahopac, N. Y. 


Subject: “Economics of Defense and Recon- 


struction” 


Speakers: Bishop Francis J. McConnell, Stanley 
Isaacs, Charles Abrams, B. Braatoy, Herman 
Gray, Vernon Nash, Wallace S. Sayre, Mor- 
tis Shapiro, Mark Starr, Robert K. Straus, 
Norman Thomas, William Withers, Alfred 
W. Jones, W. Jett Lauck, and others. 


For further information, write immediately to 
Harry W. Laidler 


League for Industrial Democracy 
112 East 19th Street, N. Y. City 


mention Survey GRAPHIC) 
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discriminatory clauses in their constitutions and urged that 
such clauses be expunged, the AFL has championed equality 
for Negro workers in the trade union movement. He cites, 
as international unions which admit Negro workers to full 
membership, the Teamsters, the Cigarmakers, the Bricklayers, 
the Hod Carriers, and the American Federation ot Teachers. 
The research director, however, “is not in a position to give 
even a partial list of unions which bar Negro workers. 
An incomplete list, put together from other sources, would 
include the Machinists, whose ritual bars Negroes from mem- 
bership, the railway brotherhoods of Engineers, Conductors, 
Railway Telegraphers, Sleeping Car Conductors, Switchmen, 
and the Railway Mail Association; the Boilermakers; Iron 
Shipbuilders and Helpers; Electrical Workers; Motion Picture 
Operators; Granite Workers; and Structural Iron Workers. 
In the building trades, Negro membership has been restricted. 
In the metal trades, the color bar is rigid. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations has pledged it- 
self “to uncompromising opposition to any form of discrim- 
ination, whether political or economic, based on race, color, 
creed, or nationality.” However, a CIO spokesman, writing 
frankly on this subject, states: “Generally speaking it prob- 
ably is true that the CIO organizers and regional directors 
try to live up to the CIO constitution and organize without 
discrimination. Actually, conditions vary widely according to 
the state of development of the workers in the plant being 
organized. The unions with at least three or four years of his- 
tory are more likely to have gotten to the point of accept- 
ing Negroes in the same local with joint meetings—the new 
unions still have a lot to learn.” 


Today’s Employment Picture 


ALL THE TRENDS OF EMPLOYMENT—WHITE AND NEGRO—ARE 
intensified by the defense effort. Underlying prejudices, plus 
the desire to avoid possible friction, make many employers 
in defense industry hesitate or refuse to take on Negro work- 
ers. Sometimes, notably in the construction of cantonments, 
contractors have turned away skilled Negro artisans, and ad- 
vertised for carpenters, masons, and bricklayers in other com- 
munities, even in other states. 

Surveys of industries in cities where large defense contracts 
have been awarded reveal how widespread is this attitude 
on the part of employers. Thus in Cleveland, Ohio, where 
40 percent of the relief cases, 30 percent of those on WPA, 
and 22 percent of those registered for jobs at the Public 
Employment Service are Negroes, an inquiry made by the 
Associated Industries indicated that two thirds of the con- 
cerns with defense contracts hire no Negroes for skilled or 
semi-skilled work, and do not intend to do so. 

In the Pittsburgh area a few firms, including Westinghouse 
Electric, Carnegie-Illinois Steel, Union Switch and Signal 
Company, and the Westinghouse Air Brake Company employ 
Negroes as skilled workers. A far larger number of Pittsburgh 
concerns, however, employ Negroes only as low paid, un- 
skilled laborers, or not at all. 

In Warren, Ohio, nineteen plants employing 13,000 men, 
have 550 Negro workers. Of these, 340 are employed by 
Republic Steel, and the rest are distributed among five 
of the eighteen other concerns. . 

In Kansas City, Mo., an Urban League survey of twenty- 
_ seven concerns working on defense contracts amounting to 
millions of dollars, disclosed that eleven of the twenty-seven 
had never employed Negroes and would not employ them 
while six more replied that they were employing Negroes 
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and would continue to employ them only in menial positions 

Out of 146 Illinois firms returning a questionnaire on th 
subject, ninety-five (nearly two thirds) stated that they 
employed no Negroes. In the fifty-one firms using Negr 
labor, colored employes constituted only 3.6 percent of th 
combined working force. 

Of the big auto makers, only Ford employs Negroes if 
large numbers. Among his 85,000 Detroit employes there ar 
12,000 Negroes. Most of them are doing hot, heavy work 
but Negroes also are to be found in skilled jobs in al 
departments, including the research laboratories. This policy 
does not extend to Ford assembly plants in other cities anc 
some observers have seen in the employment of Negroes it 
Detroit a useful anti-union weapon. 

Until very recently, aviation was barred to Negroes ex 
cept for a few unskilled labor jobs. The ‘National Urbat 
League, the Council for Democracy, and other interestec 
groups have been at pains to collect evidence as to the rigic 
discrimination practiced by this industry. Boeing, reported t 
have refused to employ skilled Negroes, finally agreed to ac 
cept them if they belonged to the Aeronautical Mechanic 
Union No. 751. This union excludes Negroes. The indus 
trial relations manager for the Vultee Aircraft Corporation it 
Nashville, Tenn., replied to an inquiry from a committee o 
Negro citizens: “We do not now believe it advisable to in 
clude colored people in our regular working force. We may 
at a later date, be in a position to add some colored people i1 
minor capacities such as porters and cleaners.” The pres 
published in mid-March an interview with H. J. Kindelberger 
president of North American Aviation, Inc., which was com 
pleting a $10,000,000 plant in Kansas City, who said: “Ws 
will receive applications from both white and colored workers 
However, the Negroes will be considered only as janitor 
and in other similar capacities. While we are in complet 
sympathy with the Negro, it is against the company polic 
to employ them as mechanics or aircraft workers. We use 
none except white workers in the plant here in Inglewoox 
[California] and the plant in Dallas, and we intend to main 
tain the same policy in Kansas City. There will be som 
jobs as janitors for Negroes. Regardless of their training a 
aircraft workers, we will not employ them in the Nortl 
American plant.” Many employers in the aviation industr 
state that they cannot employ Negroes on skilled jobs be 
cause of the policy of the Machinists’ union. Others, lik 
the public relations man for the Republic Aviation Corpora 
tion, recently quoted in the press, state bluntly that “Non 
of the airplane companies hire Negroes.” 


Handicaps in Training 


NoT ONLY IN APPLYING FOR JOBS IN DEFENSE INDUSTRY, BU 
in preparing themselves for such jobs, Negroes are at a dis 
advantage. As part of the defense program, Congress af 
propriated last year $26,000,000 for job training, to provid 
refresher” courses for skilled workers, and to train youn: 
workers for jobs in industry. For the most part, the ac 
ministration of these funds was entrusted to state and loc: 
school authorities, who brought to their new task all th 
traditions and the prejudices of their public school experienc 
As a result, there has been discrimination against Negros 
in these courses in many communities. Thus in Birmingham 
Ala., in mid-March, there were 350 white men and boy} 
in twenty-six classes in machine shop practice, welding 
drafting, and pattern making. In the same week, there wa 
one class for Negro youth with fourteen students. It we 


~ 
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class in blueprint reading. The class was equipped with 
re box of pencils and one sheet of diagrams. During 
farch, Knoxville, Tenn., had fifteen courses for white 
yuth, including drafting, machine shop practice, arc weld- 
ig, acetylene welding, sheet metal work, auto mechanics, 
ectrical motor maintenance, and radio. On March 31, the 
rst class for Negro youth was started, a class in auto serv- 
e (polishing cars and filling gas tanks) held in a vacant 
arking lot on Magnolia Street. In Atlanta, of fifty-four 
yurses, only four are in Negro schools. 

Many local boards of education seek to restrict the train- 
ig of Negroes to occupations in which employers in the com- 
unity have shown a willingness to use them. For example, 
nly the strenuous protest of the Urban Leagues and the 
[AACP have opened training courses in aviation mechan- 
s to Negro boys, because of the known prejudice of the 
reraft companies against Negro workers. 

In many communities, as in Detroit, school authorities per- 
lit no discrimination against colored students, and Negroes 
re being trained on an equal footing with white youth under 
1e defense program. This lifts the young trainee out of 
ve unskilled labor class, though the placement problem 
smains. 

In an address before the Michigan State Conference on 


mployment Problems of the Negro last fall, John C. Dancy, . 


irector of the Detroit Urban League, said: “It frequently 
appens that white vocational guidance teachers will tell 
Jegro youth not to go into a certain field because~ the 
oor is closed to him. Vocational guidance instructors in 
1e schools should tell young colored boys who wish to be- 
ome tool and die makers that they should attend trade 
shools and learn tool and die making or anything else 
ney wish to learn. And the boy should not be discouraged 
y the long road ahead, even: though he sees his white 
lassmates graduate into the kind of jobs for which they 
yere trained while he is turned away from one door after 
nother. The Negro boy should not be sidetracked simply 
ecause some company will not accept him. He must keep 
n, and find a chance to use his skill.” 


In its out-of-school work program, NYA gives the same 
xperience to Negro and white youth. During the week of 
.pril 26, over 13 percent of the 296,769 young—project 
yorkers were Negroes. A spokesman for NYA adds: “Since 
Yecember 1939, employment on the out-of-school program 
as increased 68 percent, and the number of Negro youth 
mployed has increased 73 percent during the same period. 
‘his increase of Negro youth on NYA projects is due to 
ne fact that white youth with little or no training are be- 
1g employed as fast as industry can snap them up.” 

Since the beginning of the defense program, 70,990 WPA 
yorkers have been enrolled in “refresher” courses. Of these, 
nly 6,652 (9.4 percent) have been Negroes, though there 
re, in round numbers, 357,000 Negroes on work relief. 
)f the WPA workers who have taken the “refresher” courses, 
5,683 have found jobs in private industry—607 (3.2 percent) 
f them Negroes. 


oing Something About It 


OME MOVES ALREADY HAVE BEEN MADE TO CHANGE THE EM- 
loyment picture. Senators Barbour, Wagner, Capper, and 
3rown joined in introducing a resolution in the U. S. Sen- 
te nearly three months ago, calling for an investigation into 
the participation of Negro citizens in all industrial and other 
hases of the national defense program, including all edu- 
ational courses and apprentice training.” The resolution pro- 
oses an appropriation of $25,000. to finance the inquiry. No 
ction on the bill has been taken, but it has by no means 

died in committee.” ; 
A month ago, Sidney Hillman, associate director of OPM, 
ent a letter to all holders of defense contracts, recognizing 
isi ag ¥ 4 ~ ‘ 5 
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the “skilled labor stringency in a number of fields vital to 
defense production,” and pointing out: 


“In many localities, qualified and available Negro workers 
are either being restricted to unskilled jobs, or barred from 
defense employment entirely. Because of this situation, Negro 
workers of skills and aptitudes are in many instances not 
being included in many of the training programs for de- 
fewse. Such practices are extremely wasteful of our human 
resources and prevent a total effort for national defense. . . . 
All holders of defense contracts are urged to exarnine their 
employment and training policies at once to determine 
whether or not these policies make ample provision for the 
full utilization of available and competent Negro workers.” 


Mr. Hillman reports a heartening response to this letter. 
The Curtiss-Wright Corporation broke sharply with the es- 
tablished policies of the plane makers, notifying Mr. Hillman 
that it would employ skilled Negro workers, and that 
“several Negro trainees have been enrolled in the Curtiss- 
Wright training school and are now receiving instructions 
which will lead to employment in skilled positions in the 
Buffalo plant.” 

The head of RCA in Camden, N. J., wrote: “We were 
mindful of the matter (Negro employment) before the re- 
ceipt of your letter, and under our policy we had already 
engaged a substantial number of Negro workers in various 
lines of endeavor from factory workers to salesmen.” 

A. C. Greeson, president of the Greeson Manufacturing 
Corporation of Birmingham, Ala., states: “We have sev- 
eral positions held by skilled Negro workers and they are 
given every opportunity to occupy any job they are capable 
of handling.” 

Dr. Robert C. Weaver, chief of the Negro Employment 
and Training Division of OPM, cites figures from the Mich- 
igan State Employment Service showing that “2,360 Negro 
placements were made during the first quarter of this year 
as compared with 940 for the corresponding period last year. 
Placements of Negroes during this first quarter constitute 7.5 
percent of total placements, while during that period last 
year they constituted only 4 percent of all placements.” 

About sixty outstanding citizens—state and city ofhcials, 
university presidents, industrial and labor leaders, religious 
spokesmen, from the North and South—last month joined 
in issuing a statement urging increased employment of com- 
petent Negro Americans in defense industries, and the open- 
ing to them more generally of opportunities for special in- 
dustrial training. The statement was drafted by the Committee 
on Negro Americans in Defense Industries, under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes, president of the Phelps- 
Stokes Fund. The considerations it urges apply as well to the 
armed forces as to defense industry: 


“Justice for Negro Americans in the program for na- 
tional defense is a searching test of American democracy. 
Our concern for democracy in Europe or elsewhere lacks 
reality and sincerity if our plans and policies disregard the 
rights of minorities in our own country. The guarantee of 
such rights is established by our historic national charters of 
freedom and constitutional government as applicable to all 
our people without regard to race, color, or creed < Sn. 

“This is no time for Americans to compromise with race 
prejudice and its attendant discriminations. . . . It is de- 
structive of those basic essentials of civilization—political, 
economic, cultural, educational, religious—which the ages 
have built upon the concept of the dignity and destiny of 
the human person. We maintain, therefore, that the time 
has come for the lasting repudiation of race prejudice in 
determining the policies of the nation. The Brotherhood of 
Man, based on the Fatherhood of God, is no mere adornment 
of a democratic society. It is accepted by religious and pat- 
riotic groups as fundamental. It should involve an impartial 
and inflexible justice practiced and experienced by all. 
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SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


EVERETT KIMBALL, Director 
ANNETTE GARRETT, Associate Director 


A Graduate Professional School Offering 
Courses Leading to the Degree of Master of 


Social Science. 


Academic Year Opens July, 1941 


Courses of Instruction 


The course leading to the Master’s degree consists 
of three summer sessions at Smith College and two 
winter sessions of supervised case work at selected 
social agencies in various cities. This course is 
designed for those who have had little or no pre- 
vious experience in social work. 


Applicants who have at least one year’s experience 
in an approved social agency, or the equivalent, 
may receive credit for the first summer session and 
the first winter session, and receive the Master’s 
degree upon the completion of the requirements of 
two summer sessions and one winter session of 
supervised case work. 


Plan C 


A summer session of eight weeks is open to experi- 

enced social workers. Special courses in case work 
ars offered by Miss Beatrice H. Wajdyk and Miss 
Beatrice Z. Levey. 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR ; COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education in 
Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Family Welfare 
Child Welfare 
Community Work 
_ Social Research 


Leading to the degree of M.S. 
™ - A catalog will be sent on request. 


18 Somerset Street 


The University of Chicago 


School of Social Serbice Administration 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1941 
First Term—June 24 to July 25 
Second Term—July 28 to August 28 


. 


ACADEMIC YEAR 1941-42 
Begins October 7 | 
4 
} 
q 
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Announcements on Request 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 


Edited by EDITH ABBOTT 


A Professional Quarterly for Social Workers — 


sent on request. Address Director of Admissions =: 


Boston, Massachusetts 


SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE 


(International Young Men’s Christian Association College) 


DIVISION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Graduate Courses 
Leading to the Master of Education Degree in 


Group Work Education 
Counseling and Psychological Services 


Including courses in: Principles of Group Work Leadership 
Supervision; Administration of Social and Religious Agencies; 
munity Organization; Counseling and Guidance; Social Rese 
Adult Education; Camp Administration; Religious Educatic ; 
and Measurements; Recreation Theory and Practice. ; 

nd ~ NS 
Catalog and information on graduate scholarships and 
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men and the wives of insured men became eligible for old 
> pensions was reduced to sixty; a system of supplementary 
ywances to pensioners whose resources do not exceed a 
scribed amount has been introduced. 
JE late years the tendency in England has been to trans. 
many of the institutions and functions of public assistance 
other services. For example, under the Local Government 
t of 1929, the old Poor Law Infirmaries became hospitals 
naged by Hospital Committees; pauper orphanages were 
en over by the local Education Committees; and, later 
l, some categories of the able-bodied poor became the 
ponsibility of the Unemployment Assistance Board. Yet 
enditure for public assistance has remained a highly sig- 
icant item in the public social services. And it will con- 
ue to do so. The local relieving officer, the liaison between 
public assistance committee and persons in need of te- 
» can give emergency aid in cash or in kind. After the 
ent aerial attack on Sheffield, the Public Assistance De- 
tment assumed main control and was responsible for the 
ual opening and closing of all emergency rest and feeding 
ters. An important comment upon the role which the 
vice has to fulfill under war conditions is implicit in the 
ent decision of the London County Council to change the 
= “Public Assistance” to “Social Welfare.” 
Much publicity was given to the appalling conditions ex- 
ng in some of the shelters in London and other towns 
‘ing the heavy bombardments of last autumn. Less has 
n said about the steps taken to reduce the shelters to a 
e of order and decency. According to Ritchie Calder, writ- 
in The New Statesman and Nation, in early March, the 
sional Commissioner for Shelters for London has been 
e to show that exclusive of the tubes, 80 percent of the 
ulation has access either to public or to domestic shel- 
. Bunks are provided for nearly half a million people; 
ting, sanitation, and canteens have been installed. Five 
idred medical posts have been established and, in addi- 
1, there are two hundred visiting medical officers. Many 
the smaller shelters are directed by the air raid wardens’ 
t, and the men and women at these posts find themselves 
ing with all manner of “social service,” from the tactful 
suasion of the old man with the asthmatic cough and bad 
per to see the medical officer about evacuation to a recep- 
1 area, to tracing the wife of a soldier who writes that 
has had no word from his “old woman” for months. 
rhe tube shelters are now run by the London Passenger 
insport Board in conjunction with the local authorities. 
yone traveling to the city in the early days of the Blitzkrieg 
ald avoid the foul air and littered platforms of the tubes 
ny other conveyance were feasible; but it-is-a very differ- 
atmosphere and sight today, with bunks installed, sani- 
on provided, and canteens with waitresses handling the 
ling problem. Many of the services are improvisations, 
ch more could be done, but nights in the shelters are now 
rable and the risk of disease and dirt reduced. The rest 
ters organized by the authorities for the homeless also 
e improved enormously. It is a tremendous task, compli- 
d by the fact that for no night can the need be esti- 
ed in advance, and that the homeless usually are brought 
without any belongings. Many of the American Bundles 
Britain go to these rest centers, where the people remain 
il new homes are found for them in the area, or until 
7 can be evacuated to reception areas. 
ommunal feeding has had a rapid growth since the aerial 
\bardment of towns became serious. The Ministry of Food 


not created a centralized administration, but it stimulates 


under some circumstances, requires the local authorities 
ct. Every factory with a staff of two hundred employes 
t provide a canteen for its workers. If these prove inef- 
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THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 


OF SOCIAL WORK 


of Columbia University 


The New York School of Social Work offers 
a program of professional education for social 
work in tax-supported and privately financed 
agencies. The six-quarter program, which 
leads to the degree of Master of Science, con- 
sists of a combination of courses, field prac- 
tice in social agencies and the writing of a 
professional project. 


Opportunities for technical training in the 
more specialized fields of social work are pro- 
vided for students who have had adequate 
professional experience. 


A sequence of courses selected from the regu- 
lar curriculum is given in the late afternoon 
and evening for part-time students. 


Catalogue will be mailed upon request. 


122 East Twenty-second Street 
New York, N. Y. 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


Seminars 1941 


Application of Psychoanalytic Concepts to 
Social Case Work. Dr. LeRoy M. A. Maeder 
and Miss Beatrice H. Wajdyk. July 21 to 
August 2. 


Psychiatry as Applied to Problems of Super- 
vision. Dr. LeRoy M. A. Maeder. Case mate- 


rial related to supervision will be presented by 
Miss Beatrice H. Wajdyk. July 21 to August 2. 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 
Contents for June, 1941 
Some Factors Affecting the Vocational Rehabilitation of 


Tuberculous Patients Alice Langworthy Black 


Is It Worth While to Insist on Mental Hygiene Treat- 
THEN E A ssa coe giiete Ida Galinsky and Helen Witmer 
Some Emotional Factors Related to Obesity and Dieting 
Marion J. Barnes 


Published Quarterly, $2 a Year 
Single Numbers: Vols. I to IX, $1 each; 
others, $.75 each 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
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LIBRACOTE 


The Perfect Book Coating 
Makes shabby books look fresh and 


new. Protects 


Does not run 


7 books. Soft—pliable—tough. ; 4 
r \W H] Mi fn Balers Dries quickly. Easy to use—applied with 
1\ | i} ngs brush. Enough 50-100 books, $1.00. 
 \\h By t= rn as . 
i A | tal Service, 7 Front St., San Francisco 
ON is / il CAAUES 
“Useful for volunteers,” says Survey LANGUAGES 
GROUP LIFE 
Mary K, Simkhovitch e 
Here is a beautifully written, oer aS book . SPEAK ie Bea cli Ricans Be Different 
by the famous co-founder and director of Green- In your own homeyyou can master 
wich House. She shows how group pressures are of 29 languages quickly, easily, correctly, by the fam- G | V E T H E B R | D E 


civilization, shows the impact of yari- ous Linguap 


forming our i 
ous groups on the individuals. The perfect book 
for summer reading by your volunteers and ao 


Give them copies. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue New York City 


50 R.C.A. Building 


hone Conversational Method. 
Send for FREE BOOK 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


BOOKS 


There are books on cooking, etiquette, deco 
rating, children, health and countless othe 


New York City 


American Sociological Review 


SUMMER COTTAGES 


subjects .. - books which enable her to gail 
experience the quickest and pleasantes 


Official Journal of the American Sociological 
Society. In addition to papers and proceed- 
ings of the Society, it contains articles on 
sociological research, news notes, book re- 


nis, golf, swimming, 


commuting. 


views, and foreign correspondence. 


privileges if desired. 


TO RENT, furnished, season. 
porch; bath, fireplace 


Season $400. 


; oil-burner, garage; ten- 


way. Any bookseller will help you to mak 


Six rooms, sun- : 
the right selection. 


Subscription $4.00 a year 
Special library rate, $3.00 


Address: Managing Editor, University of 


House, wooded 


six bedrooms, 


Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


York. $400 season. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HAMPTON BAYS, LONG ISLAND. 


2 baths; 2 fireplaces; electricity, 
gas; screened porch; garage. 
Phone: 
or Box 7739 Survey. 


available. Country Club hae 
Long a one hour American Booksellers Association 
Ei aah Members Everywhere 
Studio 
area, water front; 10 rooms, SITUATIONS WANTED 


2 hours New = i 


GRamercy 7-7549 Interesting Connection Desired. Woman exect 
tive and supervisory experience wishes pos! 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which professional nurses take in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library, 
$3.00 a year. 1790 Broadway at 58 St., New 
York, New York. 


Le See. Eee eee 
OUT-OF-PRINT and Hard-to-Find Books——; 


Spend your v 
mountains. 
ing cottages, 
at reasonable rates. 
address: Miss 
Pine, N. C. 


acation in Western North Carolina 
Comfortably furnished housekeep- 
high in the Blue Ridge for rent 
For further information 
Martha 


tion progressive case work agency. Any loc 
tion. Strong references. 7735 Survey. 


GROUP WORK _ SPECIALIST with 15 year: 
experience in_ City Settlement, Y. .C.A, an 
Rural Club Work, Camping and Child Guie 
ance Field desires change. 7733 Survey. 


Armstrong, Spruce 


supplied; also family and town histories, magazine 


CAMPS—FOR RENT 


WORKER, executive experience, creativ 


BOYS’ 
desires changt 


ability, pleasing personality, 


back numbers, etc. All subjects, all languages. Send 
us your list of wants—no obligation. We report College graduate, wide experience in settle 
promptly, Lowest prices. (WE ALSQ BUY OLD ment, boys’ club and camp field. 7713 Survey 
BOOKS AND MAGAZINES.) Camp for two people and one for three or = : 
7 ede SANE AS aut Cie four. In woods near lake. Boating, bathing, Indefatigable editorial assistant (woman). Fla 
: US ew Vor Uny asliite : Open feplaeee outdoor oe for wor and Cees SE "38; 
porch, kerosene lamps and _ stoves, c emical Beta Kappa in social sciences. xperience i 
WEARING APPAREL toilets. $40.00 a month, A. W. Hitchcock, research, editing, managing office. Prefer co 
= = ; : = Holland, Mass. lege community. 7742 Survey. 
Shopping is no problem at Miss Goodman's 
where only clothes that have ‘‘that certain REFUGEE, German_ bachelor, middle-age 


air?” as sold. Dresses, Coats, Hats, mostly = (textile business in Germany) wishes positio! 
apthentic yorrenale. Sold way below actual RATES Would be useful to family as chauffeur, car 
bee Pisa Seventh Avenue (36th Street). z iy. taker, butler (has just finished course of trai 
7 : Classified Advertising ine), sports, horses, reliable references. Te 
Displ ° . ee. oO in urvey. 
PROFESSIONAL SERVICES piper.  cccper vor ie 3 
: : Minimum Charge . . $1.00 per insertion YOUNG MAN, graduate Columbia School | 
Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re- Discounts . . 10% on three insertions Journalism; four years’ experience director | 
search, revision, bibliographies, etc. Over CASH WITH ORDER publicity and public relations national public 
orcnty Fleas poaate bese oe busy Se Survey Graphic tion; fund raising for social SE ss 
sional persons. rompt service extended. aper and magazine writing. ocial wot 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 | || 112 E. 19th Street New York Pape agency. Available Time ists “Via 


Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Survey. 
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ficient, the local authority can step in and usually has ma- 
chinery for the purpose. Here the experience of the education 
authority in buying food in bulk and the existence in some 
cases of a central kitchen, are most useful. During the last 
few months, municipal restaurants for workers have been 
opened all over the country. The Ministry gives the necessary 
equipment free and the municipal authority produces a two- 
course meal consisting, according to H. N. Brailsford in The 
New Statesman and Nation, December 28, 1940, of meat, veg- 
etables, and pudding for which the diner pays 3d to 6d, 
roughly 5 to 10 cents. The restaurants are open to all. Com- 
munity feeding for the general public both as a service in 
normal operation and during times of special emergency, 
is a most important development. While the cost of living 
has rise steeply, the incomes of the old age pensioners and 
of certain wage earners either have not risen or have lagged 
behind living costs. Further, the cooking of rationed food 
in bulk is by far the most economical method of preparation 
and of conserving the nation’s food supply. | 

Sir Kingsley Wood, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
a December broadcast, announced that the War Damage 
Bill aims at a scheme for compensating those whose prop- 
erty has suffered enemy bombardment. It is retroactive, so 
that those who already have suffered damage will hence 
The bill levies a contribution from all of 2s. on the pound 
for each of five years, to cover damage done in the period 


(In answering advertisements 


from the beginning of the war to August 31, 1941. TI 
state will assist, if necessary, up to £200 million. Compens 
tion in respect of properties partly damaged, will be made | 
a payment of cost of work, the exact time of payment d 
pending upon the availability of labor and material for tl 


-repair of the house. Temporary “first aid” is provided 


once, wherever possible. Where buildings are damaged beyor 
repair, their estimated value before the war will be paid, b 
not until the war is over. Many persons who have suffer 
damage to home and business property obviously will be 
need of funds: advances, therefore, up to £500 against Ul 
compensation ultimately payable to them will be made. T 
small shopkeeper in the poorer districts has been especial 
hard hit. An advance will enable him to start anew. 

In conclusion, it may be said that British social services 
wartime aim at maintaining as far as possible their norn 
functions, while adapting themselves to the entirely new prc 
lems arising out of war conditions and extending the sco 


of their services to meet those needs. In the last ana 


sis, the success of such service depends upon the civic cor 
age of those called upon to undertake it, their willingn: 
to assume responsibilities without sacrificing initiative, a 
those fundamental liberties of the individual for which 1 
British Commonwealth has always stood. Cromwell’s wo 
still express the ideal of liberty running through our soci 
and its conception of social service: “The poorest he tl 
is in England hath a life to live as the richest he.” 
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“HUGHES PRINTING 
EAST STROUDSBURG, 


‘ 


Pan Americanism—1941 


\ MERICANS look South. It is high time. We belatedly realize that hopes for a peace- 
able New World depend upon genuine hemispheric solidarity. For sixteen years the 
Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin America has pioneered in bringing Americans 


— North and South — together. 


FOR THIS SUMMER THE COMMITTEE ANNOUNCES: 
—THE SEMINAR IN MEXICO— 16th Annual Session, will be held July 3-25 (with 


options to August 1) in Cuernavaca, Morelia, Mexico City, and Oaxaca. Lectures by a 
faculty of thirty authorities on inter-American relations, including Ramon Beteta, Federico 
Bach, Diego Rivera of Mexico, Isabel de Palencia of Spain. Hubert Herring, the Director, 
will give a series of lectures on South America and Mexico. Round table discussions will 
offer opportunity for exchange between the members and their Mexican hosts, A thousand 
miles of travel will open up the varied beauty and interest of mountains, valleys, and 


villages. 


THE INSTITUTE ON INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS IN SOUTH AMERICA— 
A group of not more than twelve will leave shortly after the middle of July for a seven 
weeks trip by plane around the South American circle. Directed by Hubert Herring, this 
will afford unusual opportunity for meeting significant leaders in South America. The group 


is now complete, but applications will be considered in case vacancies appear. 


MAIL THIS CARD TODAY — NO STAMP IS REQUIRED 


‘THE COMMITTEE ON CULTURAL 
RELATIONS WITH LATIN 
AMERICA 
156 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


To: the Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin America 


Please send me information about the Seminar in Mexico [] or 
about the Institute in South America [] 


. Put my name on your mailing list for future years [) : 
John Dewey, Honorary Chairman 


: I enclose my check for $....... for which send me ...... copies 
eae Chaicnien of GOOD NEIGHBORS at $3.00 each. (Or send me bill : 
Judge Florence E. Allen, Henry Goddard enc) 

Leach, Edward Alsworth Ross, Vice : 
Chairmen Name 


‘Walter Frank, Treasurer 
‘Hubert Herring, Director 


' Please print plainly 


Address 


_-. Turn to the other side— 


Americans 


Are Asking... 


What will happen in South America whether Hitler 
wins or loses? 

Which way do the governments of Latin America 
look? Are they democracries? Fascist? Or what? 

What help will come from Latin America for the 
defense of the Western Hemisphere? 

What about the Latin American people? How do 
they fare? What do they think of the present world 
struggle? Are they friends to the United States? 


What forces clash within such lands as Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Peru, Colombia, Mexico? 


"NEIGHBORS 


Argentina 
Brazil 


~ and 
soventoen 
other countrie 


by HUBERT 
HERRIN( 


Hubert Herring answers these questions 
and many others in 


GOOD NEIGHBORS Published June 10 by YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS—$3 


Good Neighbors presents a solid, factual account of the social and economic forces in Latin 
America — a needed contribution to the comprehension of an area of critical importance to 
the United States. It is required reading for those who would understand the headlines in | 


light of the war’s impact on the Western Hemisphere. 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY BY MAILING THIS CARD : 


ee et st ot Saga an ean See ee Sees eee SQ See SS SSS SSS See Sees Sse 


a 
ABOUT THE AUTHO 
For almost twenty years Hubert | 
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BUSINESS REPLY CARD articles have appeared in 
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ss Permit No. 2476, Sec. 510, P. L. & R., New York, N, Y, New York Times and nu: 
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has made repeated journeys to | 
Central and South America. He | 
returned from eight months in Ar, 
Brazil and Chile. As Director 
Seminars and Institutes of the Co 


zines and newspapers. 
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